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ABSTRACT ... * 

'Thi^s conference report provides the main findings of 
a meeting whose goal was to produce a state-of-the-art analysis of 
Asia-tacific inmiigration . Five adiditional, more specific goals of the 
conference were; (1) To examine the Asia-Pacific situation in 
relation to global and historical immigration patterns; (2) To 
analyze immigration in. the context of other international linkages to 
obtain insight into its causes and implications; ' (3) To callo. 
attention to the impact . of ^emigration upon the sending .countries; (4) 
To address the question, of what Asia-Pacific immigration portends for 
the region;, and (5). To facilitate policy analysis through building a 
better data base and', s.timulating analyses of the role of ^ ^ 
international migratipn in the Pacific Basin. The first section is a ^ 
description of highlights and conclusions regarding demographic 
information about the various Asia-Pacific immigrant_groups in the 
United States, socjetal factors influencing immigration^,^ and the 
impact of ♦ immigration on the^ countries\of the immigrants' origin. 
This section is followed by abstracts (f the numerous conference 
papers and/panel discussions, each appi oximately 700 words long. Next 
is a summary of research and pQ^jicy is;Bues addressed ;by three working 
groups that met during the conferenc^ on gains and losses to the 
sending country, gains and losses to immigrants and the receiving 
^country, and the implementation and effectiveness of U.S. i^miigtation 
policy. There is a selective bibliography on Asia-Pacific immigration 
to the United States, a summary of emigration policies in selected 
Asian countries, the conference agenda, and a list of conference 
participants. (CG) 
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"Probably the most important change in post-World War II 
. miiiiigration polic> has been renewed access to immigration foi 
Asians. Barred from niimigrating by a series of laws that dated 
from the 1880s, Asians had been persistent victims of a discrimi- 
natory US. policy. Nearly 20 years [after the 1965 change in 
policy), we find thaC wc^khow relatively little about the new Asian 
immigrants." • . 
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^ CONFERENCE OVERVIEW 

The explosive gro\vth of Abjan immigration to the United States over 
:the.Rlst 20 years is'an important aspect of social and economic dcvel-: 
opinent iri^the Pacific Basin. Yet, this phenom.enon lias received rela-, 
tively little attention, in thg region,\perhap5 because of the paucity of . 
accurate and timely Infonnation on iritcrnattonai migration and.re- 
lated^transfers of resources between countries. This conference 
brought together 48 scholars, government officials, and-representatives 
of immigrant service agencies, with the aim of producliig a "state-of- 
the-ar1t** analysis of Asia Pacific immigration. The meeting also had 
five more specific.goals: 

1. To t^aniine the Asia- Pacific situation in relation to global and 
histori.fcarimmigratioh patterns, so that recent regipnal experi- 
ence.can,be understood within a broader perspective. 

2. Toanaly/:Qjmmigration in the context of other international 
linkages trade,,politica] relationships, communicationsVto 
obtain insight into the causes and implications of immigration 
trends. 

^. To call attention to the consequences of emigration:, not only 
^for U.S. society, ;but for Asia-Pacific sending countries as well, 
\\\i\s redressing the imbalance caused by past emphasis on the 
* iinpacif on receiving countries. 

4:.T9 riiise the central question, what does continued growth of 
Asia-PaLific immigration portend for thefuture o6,the* region 
^ , and its people?. «^ ' " . 

5. To facilitate policy analysi^s tlirough building a better data base 
an^l stimulating thoughtful analyses of the role of international 
migration in the Pacific Basin. f . \ 

^ In contrast to previous conferences on Asia- Pacific immigration, 
\|iis meeting gave relatively little attention to the problems faced ^y 
indKidual innnigrants in adapting to tlicir new environment -br to the 
societal issues of immigrant assimilation. Tliese topics were not ig- 
norecl^^but they were treated as part of the larger context involving 
conditions in the sending countries and the inter-cOuntry linkages that 
are represented by ijnigration flows and counterflows. Likewise,. U.S. 
jmniigfation poliLies were examined not in isQlation but in relation to . 
Asia-P,acinc cjnigration poliLies, the policies of alternative destination 



. countries, and the less tangible social and cultural ihflucn^'es that iiti-^ 
^pel and constrain movements of people beUyeen coiimries, 
^ This copference report has, been prepared to prpvide'rapicl dfs-^ 
semination of the niani findings from the nieethig. In the next section, 
I Important highliglits and conclusions are pr^sentcd^in summary, f^orm. ^ 
\, Subsequent sections of the report prc^vide: , ^ / . / 

• abstra^cts of conference papers and panel discussions, , ^ ^ 
a suuiniarV of research and policy issues addressed by three ^ , 
vyorking groups that met dipng the conference, ^ 

• aseiective'bibliography oh. Asia-Pacific iriimigration to the 
\ United States,' f \ 

a summary of eiriigration policies in selected Asian countries, 
f|ie conference agenda, and / ' 
^ alist ofcgnfcience participant^. * i* 

Many of tile issues highlighted in this conference report will be 
examined in greater deptlun a book, now in preparation,. based oh 
selected confcrcnue papers and additional specially written materials.* 
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T^ie Publications Office of the Last- West Ce iter will be able to provide in- 
formation tu idte 1 985 about the contents and publiv.ationidatc for the bobl^ 
derived from the conferenccPersons wanting ^upies of coiiferencc papers in 
the meantime should request them from individual aulhois, whose addresses 
are shown on the list of participants. 1 ^ _ 



HIGHLIGHtS AND CONCLUSIONS 



The scale of recent Asian immigration is not widely appreciated. For 
example, tfiereMs lit^tle public awareness that Filipinos are now the 
second largest group (after Mexicans) among all recent UfS, immi- 
grants, or that the flow of Asian immigrants now far oatnumi)ers the 
flow from Nbrth.and Central America and the Caribbean. The dra- 
matic rise in Asian admissions after tlie^d965 immigration law reform 
js shown in Figure L.The trenjls for major Asian sending countries 
(exeluding Vietnam) are shown in Figure 2, 

Only four countries in today's world Australia, New Zealand, 
Canad^a, and the.UnitcdtStates have relatively open immigration 
policies, admitting significant numbers of permanent migrants, offer- 
ing them most of the rightsof citizens at the time of entry, ai^prom- 
ising eventual citizenship. Together, th^se four countries admitted 
about 3 million immigrants in a recent five->car period, with 65 per- 
cent of that total coming to the United States, Canada ranked a dis- 
taht second {10 percent of the total), then Australia (1.3 percent) and 
New Zcalan'd (2 percent). Thus, two of three immigrants to the main 
receiving countries came to^ the United' States in 1980 (compared to 
about one of two in t|je 19iOs). 

Twenty >ears ago; most of the immigrants to these recei^^ing coun- 
tries Came from Europe^and other economically advanced areas. Now, 
two-thirds come from third World nations. The change is most strik* 
ing in the United States, increasing from about 30 percent Tliird 
World admissions in the late l$5,0s to more than 80 percent in the ^ 
late 1970.S. Asians comprise disproportionate share of these increas- 
ing Third World iimnigrants. In fact, Asians have been the dominant 
group among legal imihigrants to the United States since 1978, but 
this development has largely escaped public attention* because of the 
congressional focus on Hispanic immigration. The changes jn national 
origins of U.S. immigrpts.are shown in Figure 3. 

the watershed change in U.S. immigration patterns is shown starkly 
b> this comparison, in a recent year, more immigrants came to the * 
^United States from the Philippines and Korea (.with their combined 
JlQpulation-of less than 1 00 million) than from all the DO-plus coun- 
tries of Europe (with a combined population of 500 million). Al- 
though Mexico remains the largest, single ^sending country, the next 
fpur are all in Asia Vietnam, the Philippines, Korea, and China. 



Man> of the nc\v Asian immigiaiUs arc Indochincsc,rcfugoes,^i liv- 
ing legacy of the U.S. inifibry involvement in Vietnan;. The statistics 
on refugee imniigrationuife dramutiL. In less. than ttjii, years, beginning 
in lO^'S, more tiuin ^00,000 Iridothinebe refugees hav.e been settled in 
the United. Stains (see Figure 4). Every fifth AsiaVAmerican is now 
IndocHinesc. The largest group by far Vietnamese, followed by 
^Laotians arid Kampucheans. - , 

The fast pace of Asian immigration also shows up in cefisus data. 
Among the Asiansxounted in the fPSQ Leilsus,.six often had entered 
th(^;United States since the previous cw,,susin 1970.. Overall, thc/Asian- 
Americah^populatioh grew by ISS^pertent during the 1970--80 period, 
from 1.5 million to 3.5:niillion. Demographic projeetignsvby the 
Population Ret crehce Bureau bhovv continuing growth, passjng the 8 
-million mark: by the year 2000. This increase is-impressive, but Asiah- 
/Americaris will still be ve^y much a minority , comprising only 3 per- 
cent of the population at the turn of the century and slightly over 6 
ptrccnt in 2050. (These projections assume no radical shift in immi- ^ 
jgration policy.) * . 

Curi-ently the three largest Asiari-American groups, in order, tire the 
Chuiese, Filipinos, and Japanese, each with inore,than 700,000 per- 
sons There is a gap between these major groups and a second tierpf , 
^substantially sitialjer groups jhidians, Koreans, and Vietnamese- 
, ranging in numbers from 26d;000ilo 360,000. According to.present 
trends* however, Filipinos will surpass Chinese to become the largest , 
Asian- American group by the turn of tlie century, and Koreans will 
surpass Japanese to beLomc tliird largest. Japan is the only Asian 
country where immigration to. the United States has declined in recent 
'years, but the number of Japanese entering on temporary business 
visas ha& grown markedly.'j 

The Asian and Pacific Islander population is highly concentrated in 
just a few states. Well oveij half live in the West, compared to only 19 
percent of the |i.S. population as a v/hole. California, which had over 
,13 million Asian residents in 1980, has proven to be a particularly 
strong magnet. Asians are considerably underreprescnted in the 
south em^JJni ted States and in states that are not^highly urbanized. 
They cbnstitute only ^ tiny minority q{ the population outside of the 
West (no more tITan'" percent in any state). Numerically their influ- 
ence [s^substantiaKbnly in Hawaii, where Asians and Pacific Isl-anders 
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are in the majority, and California, where they constitute more "than 
( 5 percent of the population. 

Migration across the PaCifit to the United States is generally seen 
as an upbeat story, with the remarkable achievements o\ Asian- 
Americans providing a happy ending. But thert^is also an underclass 
in this migration flow, the Paufit Islanders, who are moving outward 
to more developed Pacific rim countries to escape stagnating econ- 
omies and increasi^ig population densities on resource-poor islands 
that haveidiiivprospects for development:* 

The 1980 census has given us for the first time a detailed statistical 
picture of the Pacific Islander population in the United States. Of the 
quarter-million.total, about two-thirds are Hawaiian-Americans. The 
next l.;irgest.group is Scimoans, with about 40,000, in the United sTates, 
followed by Guainanians at 30,000. (Guamanians arc mostly U.S. 
citizeps: Ainerican Samoans arc U.S. nationals with unrestricted rights 
of entry to the Uhited States.) Following the three leading groups 
with a sharp drop in niimbers are the Tongans at 6,000. The Pacific 
Islanders differ fronv Asian-Ame^cans in man> wd>s, most notably m 
their low socioeconomic status. Thejr-^un^^ rates are higli, 

and Pacific Isbnder families fall disproportionately below the poverty 
level Differences amongJslander groups are Jmoortant, though, such 
as the high percentage of Mic;onesiafis whd are ih the United Sta.tes as 
students many of them assisted by special Federal grant programs. 

No single explanatory scheme seems to account adequately for the 
^ . ^diversity Cound in Asia and Pacific immigration. Altliough^changes in 
immigration policies have obviously made possible the growth in Asian 
immigration, the policies alone do not explain why Asiiins nave edged 
out potentiui^^inunigrants frojn otherare'as, nor do they explain the 
differences among Asian immigration streams. The major immigration* 
streams differ enormously . doctors and engineers froni India, "war 
brides" and businessmen from Korea, nurses and farmers from the 
Philippines, students from Taiwan and Micronesia, and ^mskilled la- 
borers from Samoa From a macroanalytic perspective^ there has been 
neglect of such important factoids the political and military links 
^ between Asian countries and the United States, the differentials in 
population growth and economic development, the role Of interna- 
tional trade, and the:imniigration-f,icilitating effects of Asian students 
teing admitted to the United States for higlier education. 

Another neglected approach to understanding Asian immigration 

ERJC ^ , . 
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cniphasiiccs family linkages, taking into aLCOimt the role of earlier 
immigrants in starting a migration chain and viewing the migration 
decision process as part of a family stra tegy to enhance the welfare of 
current and future generations. This perspective gives equal weight to 
conditions.in t.hc.area of origin and at the destination, looking at the 
entire migfatiolrsystem. 

Must Asians now enter under family reunification provisions of 
U.S.cinmiigratipn law, so they have the advantage of auspices or 
sponsorship. Assistance^through famil> connections part)> accounts 
for their rapid economic advancement, although Rtiving iiniltiple^ 
earners in the family is prob^ly a bigger factor. , 

Airehance on familj' also .means that Asian immigrants make use 
of public assistance programs at lower-than-expected rates. Refugees 
from Indochina arc the exception' the> have hot had relatives here 
and .needed assistance but the> too are now making.ecohbmic prog- 
ress and becoming independent of assistance programs. 

Mote than half ihe world's people live in Asia, so the pool of po- 
tential immigrants is enormous.,And, whije pppulat ion growth rates 
have declined in recent years, the> are still siJifficiently hfgh to-pro- 
ducc 50 million additional Asians ever> year. With most Asian cpujv__ 
tries densely, populated and the larger ohes also popr,:eLCon6mic aiid 
social forces within the countrics^teodtto push people out. Repressive 
political regimwas.in Korea and the Philippines,, add to the flow, as 
.dO'warsanS tiieir afteriiiath. 

For somecountrios Korea, Taiwan, Vietnam, the Philippines- ^ 
there are clear connections between U.S. foreign policy (including 
military assistance programs) and immigration patterns. This docs not 
seein to be the ease for India, however, wjuch is supply in& highly 
skilled scientists, physicians, and enginecffto the United SVates. 

On the business front, enterprising activities by Asian entrepreneurs 
forge links around the world and give impetus to flows and com^ter- 
nbws of people. Current estimates place the number of Korean-owned 
businesses iii the Los Angeles area alone at more than 5,000. The rj)le • 
ot: Chinese-Americans in developing trade links with the Peopled 
Republic of China, as well as with Taiwan, clearly has been important. 
Abian-Amencans evidently have been responsible in significant meas- 
ure for thfe explosive growth in Pacific Basin trade as seen in estimates 
of tluj.enorinous flow of funds through Asian accounts in We*stiCoast 
• bunks: . 
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Student adniissions to the United States also have contributej to 
the growth orimmigrant floNVs. American colleges arid universities 
enroll a large number of Asian students about 26b,00b:in 1 984 - and 
rrian> schools.are now vigorous^ recruiting foreign students fronvall 
over the, vvorld-to offset declining U.S. enrollments, They are^also 
iuiintentipriall> revruitirig.inimigrants, because about one in three 
Asian stu.dents eventually finds a way to stay in the United States. 

The role of the U.S. labor market in attracting immigrants and 
constraining their opportunities has been given much attention in 
Hispanfc immigration but has not been adequately applied to the 
Asian case.«Tlieories.of immigrant economic incorporutioj3j.nd-cul- 
tural assimilation will be enhanced b> newefforts to account for. 
Asian immigration. becausej)^ iiccdTjo^^lairi diverse patterns in 
the sendingsocULties, in lliecliaracteristics of immigrants, and in their 
jccQnomiCluKTsocial roles in the Uni ted States. , 

The ''brain drain'' was a topic of dispute betweeifj developeiand 
developing countries a few years ago, but it has nearly .disappeared as 
.an Issue in Asia. The case of India is instructive. Among Indian immi- 
grants to the United States, the majority are professionaLor technical 
\\orkers, including large numbers.of ()h>sicians, scientists, and engi- 
neers. When this pattern was noted in the 196ps, studies vvere initiated 
to show how much vvas "lost" through India's educational investiiient 
>n^these emigrants: Today, b> contrast; India has the world's third; 
largest pool of scientific and technical manpower about 2.5 million 
people aiulthc substantiaFenrigration of Indians to Western countries 
is not ver> significant in this light. Indians abroad also send home sig- 
nificant amounts of mpne>, which helps the balance of payments and 
raises the standard of living of man> families and whole villages. Thus, 
the "brain-drain" issue Tias been largel> defused in recent years, al- 
though the overall impact of emigration on the de\eiopment of tjie 
sending cbuntriej is still a matter of considerable uncertainty. 

Currenll>, tjieie is a dearth of information about siich important 
sending country impacts as remittances, return migration, and busi- 
ness linkages between emigrants and the home couritr>. Better infor- 
niatiori is available about. impacts in. the United Stiites, primarily from 
census data. The 1980 census will produce more detaited;analysis on 
Asia-Pacific immigrants than has previously been available. However, 
in-depth specialized studies of Asian immigrants have been lacking '(in 
comparison wjth.studies of-Hispanics, for example), hence, data are 
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inadequate on certain important topics and almost nonexistent fo? 
. some groups, such as Indians and Pacific Islanders; 

The abstracts of conference papers an,d;panel discussions grc5tented 
in the next section pro\ide additionoljnftiariation oil fhese. and other 
topics. The abstracts^ce^given in TfiTbVdef shown in the.confereiice 
• > agendar 
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, ■ Abstracts. < , / 

The Global Picture of Contemporary Immigration Patterns 
* by Mary Mi. Kritz 

^Thi^ paper pri^vide^an ovcnicvv or<.ontcmporar> migratibn patterns 

^ from 1950 to tliv present. The first part reviews empirieal data on 
global iinmigration:trcnd>and patterns. Pemianent mimigration re- 
cvives. emphasis, although temporary migration flows are also con- 
sidered. The/seeond part considers some of the factors underlying 
contenipprary immigration patterns. ^ ^ 

Imniigration trends from i95(^.to 1980 are compared in the four 
permanent rceeiying countries Australia, Canada, ^lew Zealand, and 
*the United States. These comparisons show that (l)'only the. United' . 
States.iiK-eascd its admissions, receiving two of every three migrants 
ill v) 980, (2) •there is.a steady increase in the proportion of immigrants 
originating in developing vbuntries, and these trends are partieiilarly 
pronounced ill tjie United States, whiLh now receives 80 percent of 
its immigrants from developing countries, and (3) Asia is the develop- 
ing region tliat is the most important sender oHniigrants. 

Data are also presented on the foreign-born composition of 31 
vpuntries in their two most r^^cent censuses. A considerable range in 
forcign-born composition exjstS:, with thedargcst propQftiohs found in 
Middle Eastern countries and about 5 to''7 percent inmost other ini- 
niigration eouhtries. Must countries experien*.cd absolute increases in 
tbrcign-borri popuiatipn.botween their two most recent censuses. 

\gpuntries experiencing dOLreascs tend to be those vvith a foreign-born 
comppsitign greater than 7 pereent in their earlier census, suggesting 
that countries nia> restrict immigration.as pemianent settlement goes 

beyond a certain level, \ - 

Although trends and relative Lomposilionsamong/eceivihg coun-, 
tries are of interest, it is important to keep in niihcf that the United' 
States is a special case. Though only 6.2 perceht^df the U.S. popiilatibn 
wa^ foreign bum in 1980, a perLchtage exceeded by several countries, 
the United States h.ih the largest immigrant population in the world 
more than three timcv greater than that of Saudi Arabia, the^coimtry . 
with the* highest relative foreign-born pupulatipn. Several U.S. immi- 
grant groups arc larger in si/e than the total nnniigiantipupuluti'pns of 
most rcecivingLOuntrics; The Mcxiuan forcign-born, po'pulation in the 
United States in 1980 was larger than ilic total forcigibborn popula- . 



ti9n.0r.all but five vpiintrieb (Australia, SaiiJi Arabia, France, Ger- 
many, and Canada). 

The£-o\viiig migration flows from South to North countries arc 
associated Avitlvothcr'North-Sbuth differentials, including levels of 
ccoiiomit^.development, techiiolog>, ami population growth. As 
disparities continue and even widen between North-South countries, 
alarmists claim that the turrcnt flows represent onl> a trickle befoVc 
ihe danv breaks. Their critics point to. the relatively* small percentagAj 
of cnligrants and the continued efforts K> receiving countries to con- 
trol and, in hiost cases, reduce immigration. But considerable disagiee 
mcnt exists on the extent to whiclldeveloping.coiintry emigration is 
demaiid-induced b> Jabor needs of receiving countries or b> piish 
factors uv the sending countries (e.g., lack of emplo> ment,, population 
growth, and nationrstatc regime consolidation). In,addition, ther*: is 
rela.tivej> little agreement whether such flows can be controlled 
through policies and programs that enhance development in the send- 
ing countries or thiough ones that restrict immigration in the receiving 
countries. ' - 

/ ■■■ : ■■ • 

A^ian Migrations and, U.S.-Asia Relations 
l/v Michael S. Teitelbaum 

In recent >ears, Asian inigrat ions have been transformed into iinpor- 
tant foreign policy issues, with special significance for U.S.- Asian, 
Teiations. In onl> a decade and a halfiegal migration from Asia has 
mcfcased from relatively, low levels to become the largest stream from 
..any^worlil region. This rapid acceleration has occurred for a variety 
of reasons, jn^udirig increased numb^ers of potential migrants duelo ^ 
population growth, improved transppi;fatioh and comnuinicatioh,' 
increased economic incentives favorinjg internationaKmovement, elim- 
mation of anti-Asian quotas in U.S: immigration law coupled with 
curtailment of entry to other countries, and political persecution in 
some countries of origim In addition, Asia is the source of large num- 
bcrb of "temporary** worKersjh West Asia and Europe, and of signifi- 
cant numbers of illegal immigrants to the United States, Cllnada,\md 
elsewhere. ' . • . \ 

Foreign policies have affected the ()attern^s of these recent migra- 
tions in significant ways. Political and military interventions in IncK> 
china and Afghanistan have stimulated refugee outflows, Asian firstX. 



asylum countfiesJiave pressured tjie United States torebcttle IiidO/ ' 
diina refugees. Bilateral negotiatiphs have facilitated temporary^ 
workermovoments, and diplomatic initiatives have been undepaken 
to halt action against illegal migri\,t ions. Moreover, it has been argued 
in:international fora that other foreign policy instruments, {iicluding 
foreign assistance, trade, arid investment policy, can jie directed so as 
' to^iffect international migration trends. ^ 

In turn, international migrations have had.signifi<-ant impacts upon 
foreign policies. The presence of large numbers nationals from 
another country tends to focus attention upoiyelations with the send- 
ing country. Sometimes the effect, is iniproveil relations and increased 
commerce, sometimes deteriorating tics an^ rising tensions: In the 
latter case, the migrant presence may re^esent a destabilizing factor. 
Moreover, migrations can bo (and havc^^been) employed as foreign 
policy tools to destabilize adversaries), to gain political influence Jn 
the receiving country, and even to ^establish sovereignty orJe Jatiu 
control over a disputed territory^ 

For Asian-U.S.^relations, th^ following issues iiivolving international 
migration. caii be considercd^of future significance, the continuing out- 
movement'Of 'lndpchinese migrants, the civil war, foreign interven- 
tion, and massive refugetj (low produced in Afghanistan, the future of 
Palestinian refugees in;he swirling politics of the Middle hast, the. 
large scale "temporary worker" ntigrations from, South and East Asia 
to the Persian .Gulf ^tates^ the political and economic futnre of Hong 
Kong, and thelarge migrations froin Korea and the Philippines to. the 
United Sftites. / , 




Contemppi-ary Theories of hiternational Migration: 
A Review and Critique ^ 
bv Aiejanc/ro Partes 

thjs'paper reviews the state of theory in the field of international 
mfgration. There are no all\Micompassing theories jnJhis area, instead, 
^here are hypotheses on several specific topics. Four such topics can 
.be identified origins of labor migration, their persistence and direc- 
tionality in time, uses made of immigrant labor, and immigrant adap- 
tation. Originsof Immigrant flows have been expldined.by push-pull 
theories, the labprrcLruitment hypothesis,;and more recent arguments 
derived from a world-system perspective. Similarly, these movemenits 
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.have been portrayed as one-way cscapeb/r^oiii misery and want, as 
target-earniqg ventures with a strong:bcnt!|oward return migration, 
and as nuilti^)le, cyclical displacements. in space. 

Migrant labor, in turn, has been defined by neoclassical theory as a 
result of bifenificant wage disparities between regions and as a way of 
testoiing eiiuihbrium. Neo Marxist s^truyturalist theories describe mi- 
grant labor, however, in a more pessimistic light. Three major variants 
of this general position can be identified corresponding to the con- 
cepts of internal colonialism, spjit labor markets, andihe dual 
economy, respectively. On the issue of immigrant adaptation, classic 
assuTiilation theory is opposed by more recent perspectives, which 
emphasise thejesilience of etlmic identities over time. This latter 
position indude's thcvhy pothesis of ethnicity as a useful tool for selfr 
4)reservatiQn and mobility among ethnic minorities and the "reactive 
formation'* hypothesis that defines ethnicity as a logical consequence 
of rejection by the dominant group. 

JOespite their apparent diversity, a common thread rujns among 
these various arguments. Underlying one set o? them is the perception 
of immigration as a phenoiiienon that takes place wivMiin a basically 
conseiisual and.equiiibrium-restoring social ofder. Uhder^ing another 
IS the view of immigration as a process determined by and contrib- 
uting to contlicts of interests between-social classes and other eco- 
nomic actors backed by different forms of power. Both sets of 
hypotheses apply primarily \olabur migrations, other flows, such as 
those pf poHtical refugees^ have been much less theorized sp far. 

Comments oh paper by Alejandro Portes 
by AstnSulirke - ^ 

This paper is a comprehensive review of cpntemporary theories pf 
international labor niigrations. The theories are presented according 
to subje.ct. the causes and direction of migration, the functions of the 
migrants in^the receiving country, and their adaptation to the new 
bociety.. The^cohciuding section points out that this diverse body of 
theory really is bifurcated. On the one hand, we have a cluster of 
theories informed by ai^underlying perspective on society derived 
from a Parsonian functionalist^ inoclel. Society is viewed aa a-coml)act 
. of nuitiudly:jnt5:VJepend seeking equnibrium and expression 

of consensus. The contending perspective is informed by neo-Mafkist 
thought. The causes pf labor migration arc found in an expanding 
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capitalist economy, the coiibeqiieiicesare analyzed'witli respect^o 
conflict among opposing classes or social forces in tlic host, country. 

the paper is an insightful assessment of.the *'state of the. arts" m, 
the field. It also conveys the sense of cumulative thrust that has been ^ 
taking place in theoriicing about labor migrations, some of it. repre- 
sented in o|her works b> Portes. In particular, the early and somewhat 
mechanistic ^ull-push theories have beei],amplified, or replaced, by 
theories emphasizing factors that condition the,pull-push dynamic 
such as the degree of; integration in the international economy and 
social netwdrkinj^. Apparently there has been no similar synthesizing , 
process with respect" tu the consequences of migration* We are here 
faced with conflicting orthodoxies. Do migrants function in basically 
the same way as indigenous workers on the domestic labor market, 
and is this process remforced by a parallel, gradual integration in local 
society ai)d culture? Or, are there sharply segmented labor markets, 
compelling migrants tu enhance ethnic group identity fur ideational 
and politicaUlefense? 

Tliese summary questions obviously simplify what is a rich and 
varied body of theory. It stands in striking contrast to a related field 
refugee studies wjiich by comparison is.theureticajjy very poor. One 
may ,ask if this is just a matter of n/zdevelupment, with more interest 
aiul research on refugee movements, is there any reason why theory 
should not develop /w/VAmii? Or, are we dealing with a more serious , 
case pf underdevelopment, either because thc subject matter is in- 
herently more difficult t ) define, and/or because rctugee studies wilf 
remain a poor cousin, overshadowed by labor migration studies for 
other/ reasons? . » ■ ' 

The latter objections. are serious. With respect to definition, for 
instance, a labor migra-^t can readily be defmed as someone whose 
labor is. sold, or appropriated, on a particular labor market, and the 
physicalimovement is determined by that transaction. But what would 
be a corresponding, sociological definition of "refugee"? To construct 
a definition around "push'' vers^us "pul]-' and degrees of compulsion-^ 
has been tried, but with little success since conipulsion Obviously is a 
factor in labor migraj|on^asjtv,ell (*'the compulsion of poverty''), The 

distinction also is tricky. When the govern- 
ment of Vietnam progressively restricted the p^j^iyate economic sector 
in the South, causing many ethnic Chinese to leave, were the latto. 
trans/ormed into labor migrants or ^'refugees*'? 




Unless we Ueinand licat distiiKtionb tor a reality that probably is 
quite ambiguous, however, it seeiniy that the field of refugee studies 
cah^be vonsidcrabl> developed, t^o examples may be instructive. As 
fot.definition, thc;residual of tlie labor migrant as defined above 
would be a btart. Tluib, a refugee is someone who moves, npt primarily 
to provide His labor, or (like the tourist) for pleasure, but for "sofiier 
thing else" and^that "something else" could be progressively nar- 
rowed. As for the "causes" ofTcfugce movement, one can envisage a 
development from existmg pull-push explanations, which emphasize 
**pusli** factors for refugees, to a broader perspective similar to the 
theoretical thrust^in the study of labor migrations. To recall, the 
argument here is that "pulj-push'' factors conducive, to labor migration 
only operate when .a given region hab achieved a certain integration in , 
the world econom>. The equivalent process for "refugees" might be a 
competitive intefnationaiization of a local sociopolitical conflict. 
Competitive foreign intervention (direct or indirect) typically worsens 
a conflict, enhancing the, pressures on people to leave, Insofar.as there 
is foreign interest in the local ccinfiict, there is also a potential foreign 
patron for the refugees. Concretely, arid centrally,. this would mean 
that they have a place to go vyithout which, of course,. there can be 
no internationalr^fugces. 

The dynamic seems well illustrated in the contrasting cases of 
Kampuchea and East Timor. The 1 977 79 conflict in Kampuchea 
* was marked by competing foreign intervention and widespread inter- 
national concern» including a media blitz in the West. The ,massjve^_ 
outflow of Khmer refugees peaked around 1 mjljiph. In East Tmior, 
continuous vicious warfar^sinc.^ has caiTsed enormous destruc- 
tion aiiilsujXcring. But there are no international refugees (excepting 
a few activ ists in exile). Perhaps the principal reason for this is that 
the conflict has not been LumpcHth ih internationalized. Segments of, 
the East Timor people are fighting one foreign power (Indonesia), but 
they themsehes have no foreign patron and command very limited 
international attention. * ' . 

This IS not the place to develpp tliis analysis further. The point is 
that a stronger theoretical base <iuite conceivably could be developed 
for refugee studies. In doing so, the field can draw on the compara- , 
tively rieher theories of labor migration. 

^ 0 



Asian Immigration to the United States: Flows and Processes, 
by James T. Fawcett. Fred A mold, and Urmil Minocha 

This paper reviews recent immigration trends^rom Asia and the pro- 
cesses involved in immigrating to the United States. Inihc first^beUion 
of the papery basic imiiiigration flows and patterns arc examined in a 
comparative framework that inckidcb immigratioirfronvall region^ of 
the world. The paper also compares the characteristius of immigrants 
from the major sending countries in Asia (the Philippines, Vietnam, 
Korea, China, ^nd India). The historical trend in immigration' from 
Asia isfcviewed :i)i^n>, along with a discussion of immigration legisla- 
tion that severely restricted Asian immigration prior to 1965 (the 
Chinese' Ex elusion Act of 1882, the 1907 Gentleman^ Agreement with 
Japan, the National Origins Act of 1924, and the McCarranAValter Act 
on952). • ^ » b 

The contours of recent immigration from Asia have been shaped 
priuiarilj b> the 1965 changes in U.S. immitjratioa.lawsand the polity 
cal ch^.iges that took place in Indoehina in the i970s. Asian imjiiigra- 
tiori has,grown dramaticall> from just over IJTipOO.in 1965 tomore 
than a quarter of a million inJJ283. During the s.ime period, immigra- 
tion t>om Europe declihecl b> about 50 percent. In 1978, Asia over- 
took North America (including Central America and the Caribbean) as 
the largest source of U:S. immigrants, uad it has maintained its pre- 
dominance ever since. In 1960. nunc of the ten largest sending coun- 
tries as in Asia, but by 1983-^seven of the ten largest streams of 
immigrants to the United States had their origin in Asia. The most 
rapid gains have becn„ registered b> Ihdu^hina^ from fewer than UOOO 
immigrants in 1960 64 to more than 84,00C in 1981 alone. Most of 
these immigrants arrived from refugee camps in countries of>first 
as>lum. but increasing numbers are cgming under the aegis of the 
Orderly Deptjrture Program. 

The majority of Asian immigrants admittcd:to the United States are 
not subject tdthc numerical limitation of 20,000 persons per year 
from an> one country. These immigrants are primarily parents, 
spouses, and<unmarried children of U.S. citizens and specially ad- 
mitted refugees. Among those who have immigrated within ^hc nu- 
merical limitation in recent > ears. more, than four of five have cgmc 
under the family preference categories and most of the rest have been 
admitted under .the occupational preferences. 

^ * 25- 



There is 4 tcndciK^ to think of immigrants as persQus arriving at 
. US, ports of entry loaded down with their possessions and ready to 
begin life in a new country. In the case of Asian immigrants, however, 
.this cliaracteriz ition is inaccurate since only half of fhem can.be 
• i^ounted'as new arrivals. The other half vyerc alreaiij physically present 
in tlic United States and were ''adjusted'' to.pernidnei. resident status 
without ^leaving the.country. The bulk of these adjustments of status 
;ire related to the large influx of InduJiinese refugees who \yere per: 
lifted to. adjust their status after their arrival. However, even exclud- 
ing refugees, more Asians vvcre adjusted to pcrivun^M^ status^ 
in 1 981 than were persons lromjany,,other rergion. 
Although imniigrat ion statistics present a reasonably accurate pic- 
_^4iire of the now of recent immigrants and changes in the chanieter- 
^ islics of iiripigiants over time, they -provide only limited insights into 
^the causes c\nd consequences of immigration, flows, the actual adniis- 
s(un of an in^migrant is just one link in a chain that connects the 
premigMtion ^situation of the linmigrant and the niigra.tion decision- 
i]tiaking process with adjustment and settlement once thc immigrant 
^ an-ivcs m the Upitecl States, In the second half of the paper, we (k- 

hncdte various stages of immigration processes, to highlight the 

dynamics underlying immigration fiovys^^^^^ discussion takifslTs 
Mriicturc-froin a paradigm for niicrolevd research on migration sys- 
teuis, which IS intr^duued lo highlight the need for more comprehen- 
sive research on the cadscs and consequences of U.S. immigration 
patterns* Three stages in the immigration process decision; lraiisit|on, 
and adaptation are disv-tissod in relation to the structural factors at 
origin ahd destination lhat impinge on individual immigrants. The 
-paper concludes* with some examples ot^ knowledge gained from an 
ongoing study of a Philippines-U;S. migration system. 

Asian-Americans: Growtli and Cliange in the 1970s 
^.1 Pcu-r C Smith. Rubai W. Cnirdiivr. and Herbert R. Barringi^^ 
Tins papcj fovuic^un.bonic ba^it dcmograpiiiy atlributcs ofliic^ 
American population of the United States. The first part discusses 
^ population growthv ii/c, .md the age and'-sex ^.omposition of the riiosl 
important Aiian-Anieriyan groups.. Chinese, Filipinos. Japanese. 'Asian 
Inaiani. Koreans., and Vietnamese (li>tcd in order oj size of group in 
1980). Theseeond part looks at 1970 and 1980 patterns ofgeographi- 
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cal distribution of Asian-Americans and at their inter-censal internal 
juigration and immigration trends. 

The existing literature on Asian-Americans is rich in, detailed, ad 
hoc studies but less adequate in anal>sis based on national statistical f 
soui"ces such as the decennial census. This, paper presents mainly cen- 
sus data drawn from an in-prpgress census mpnograph on Asian and 
Pacific Americans. Census data, as \yell as data from other sources, 
suffer from dennitional problems, which include inter-censal changes 
in the procedures for assigning ethnic group membership and different 
perspectives obtained from different questions referring to ethnicity 
in the same census. Data in this paper coiue from the population 
classified according to the **race" question in the census, 

The current si/ce, past growth rates, and demographic characteristics 
of the Asian-American. ethnic groups are strongly conditioned by their 
past history of immigration. ChinescMud Jap>inese arrived first m this 
country, beginning in tlic\.nineteenth century, followed by Filipmos, 
Lirge numbers of Vietnamese and Koreans, :on the other hand, began 
arriving only recent|y. esjkxially after the 1965 changes in immigra- 
tion rules and procedures. Currently, there are ^omc3.5 million Asian- 
Americans Belonging to' the six groups.mentioned earlier, many.me.m- 
bcrs of smaller groups are also present but data are less, complete for 
thenv , 

Projecting future trends is chancy at best^but it is probably safe to 
say that immigration will dominate the course^of. growth ot many 
Asian-American groups (with the notable exception of the Japai^ese) 
for decades to.come: In addition, the higji^ natural increase rates of 
certain groups (e.g., Filipinos) wiil add. to their growth. 

The inhiiigrant (foreign-born) shares of the major Asian-American 
groups are well over half for all except the Japanese,:renecting recent 
imSrftigraiion patterns. These pattern:> also have meant that tlic ethnic 
mix within the Asian- American category has been undergoing a dra- 
matic redistribution in the.past 15 years, with the share held by Jap- 
anese, Chinese, and Filipinos falling from some 90 percent in 1960 to 
only 65 percent in 19'80. 

The age and sex distributions of Asian-Americans are usefully 
decomposed into two parts, the native born and the foreign born. The 
former might be expected to be characterised by smoothly tapering 
pyramids reflecting relatively regular histories of reproduction and 
aging. In fact, several groups of native born differ from this pattern in 



some important rcbpcct. Japiincbc and Chincbc pyramids reflect their 
two wavcb of inunigration, with bubbtantial native-born populations 
at the older ages, the ^hildren.oC^the earliest immigranls. The pyramids 
of native-born Filipinos, Koreans, Asian Indians, and Vietnamese, on 
the- other hand, are much more regular. 

The pyramids of the foreign-born populations are distorted much . 
as one might expect, given the historiuirpatternu of immigration. 
Foreign-born populations show the female bias of Korean and Filipino 
immigration and the male bias of Asian Indian and Vietnamese immi- 
gration. 

Immigration and internal migration patterns are strongly affecting 
the geographical distribution of Asian-Americani. Asian- Americans 
m 1970 were heavHy concentrated in the Western region of the coun- 
try, where .more than 70 percent of all Asian-Americans lived. Chinese, 
although follow ing this pattern in general, were slightly more concen- 
trated in the Northeast, while Filipinos and Japanese were dispropor- 
tionately fouiid in the West. 

By 1980 some substantial changes had taken place, i^^sian-Americans, 
growing faster than the total U.S, , bP^^'i^^io"? snowed at least a 30 per- 
cent increase in all four regions, with growth coiicentrated in the West 
but with the South gaining most proportionately, compared to the 
1970 population. The percent of Asian- Americans living in the West 
fell dunng the decade, whilq all other regions gained the South being 
the biggest gainer. Asian-A.mericans in 1980 were slightly less unevenly 
distributed^ compared to the total U.S. population, than in 1970, 

Five-year net internal migration figures for Asian- Americans reveal 
an outflow from.the Northeast and the North Central regions toward 
the South and West, paralleling the movements of the U.S. population 
generally. Immigratipn, on the other hand, rcsultedjn gains for all 
four regions. 

Thb paper only ^cts the demographic foundation for the ongoing 
study of thednost important questioni> of economic and social ad- 
justment .that he implicit Jn the rather tumultuous demographic 
patterns of recent years. 
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Pacific islanders in tlie United States> 

A Demdgraphia Profile Based on the 1980 Census 

byMichaelJ. Levin 

This paper briefly presents data frorr/the 1980 census on Pacific 
Islanders in the United States and assesses how well Pacific Island im- 
migrants are adapting to their new social and economic environment. 

In 1980 there were 259,566 Pacific Islanders in the United States. 
Of the three large^groups defined geographically and linguistically, 
about 85 percent of the population was Polynesian, 14 pert^ent was 
Micronesian, and 1 percent was Melancsian. Of the 220,278 Poly- 
nesians, Hawaiians (1 72,346), Samoans (39,520), and Tongans 
(6.226) were the largest groups. Since Hawaiians are not immigrants, 
there were 87,22Q Pacific Islanders in 1980 who would be considered 
.immigrants. Among the 35,508 persons oMvlicronesian back^ound, 
niore than 8- of every 10 were Guamanian. The Fijian population 
was the largest Melanesian group with a total of 2,834. 
"The characteristics of Pacific Islander immigrants in the United 
States differ significantly from those of the U.S. population as a 
whole. Although the median age of the U.S. pqgulation wasj30 in 
1980, none of the large Pacific Islander groups had a median age 
greater than the 23 for Hawaiians. The 5.2 persons in.Sam6an families 
were ahnost 2 persons more than the 3.3 for the United States as a 
whole: Although Pacifiv. Islanders tend to have more difficulty gaining 
participation in the labor. force than some other groups, Tongans and 
Guamanians were in tlie labor force in 1980 in greater proportions 
than the U.S. average of 62 percent, while Samoans and Micronesians 
fell below the average. Many Pacific Is[anders, however, were in entry- 
level poi>itions, whiv.hjs shown in the distribution uf their occupations, 
industries, and incorne levels. * . 

Pacific Islander immigration to the United States djffersTrom most 
Asian immigration in several ways. For the most part, for example, the 
intent of Asian immigration is permanent relocation. Most, Pacific 
Islander inmiigrants are from one of the U.S. Pacific territories Guam, 
American Samoa, the Northern Marianas, the Federated.Statcs.of 
Mitro^nesia, Belau, or the Marshall Islands. Since movement between 
thc^e areas and the United States is fairly unrestricted, many Pacific 
Islanders come to the United States for Schooling or for temporar> 
jobs and fully intend to return to their islands;permanently. 
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The education '^industry'* has been used as a safety valve^fqr 
increased pressure on scarce reso'urceb. The extent of immigration for 
this reason was not foreseen. The safety valve works.bpth ways: 
Pacific Islanders are able to emigrate and settle in the United States^ 
and sending islands arc not yet. forced to face the potential problems 
oVboth returning migrants and large numbers of new participants 
joining the labor force (attributable^partly to burgeoning fertility 
rates). The educational assistance given .to Pacific Islanders is r?Jrely. 
sufficient to cover theii; expenses, so many must'wprk part tirne or 
/all time. Since most lackskTllsand English language ability, and 
because hiany Pacific Islanders settle in areas that lack adequate 
public transportation, . most take jobs and rejnain in entry-levtl 
positions. ♦ ^ . . 

Even, in entry-Iev el positions, Pacific Islanders.make more money 
and are exposed to more of the material aspects of the West than 
they would in the island betting. The seductiveness of cars anjH^movies 
and tapes makes readaptation, to the traditional wciety of their home 
islands increasingly difficult for the educated Pacific Islanc.er. On the 
other hand, although they desire 4s many Western material goods as 
possible, many find'it impossible to give up the vommunal life of tlie 
traditional Societies. The conflict causes psychological and financial 
pi*o.bIems for>many Pacific Islanders. 

Many Pacific Iblander5>,then, eventually remain in the United States 
part!> because return migration is increasingly problematic. The prob- 
lefnb with poten^tial return have ab much to do with increasingly lim- 
ited employment opportunitWas difficulty in readaptation. There 
are few jobb available in most of the Pacific areas, and manj? of the 
jobs available in the recent past have been filled by per.sons with 
hnuted education. These people will not be retiring for many years, 
leaving increasing numbers of educated young people with few job 
prospectb. The Pacific areas do not seem to be undergoing expansion 
of their economic bases. 

Soutlieast Asian Refugee Migration to the United States 
by Linda IK Gordon 

This work traces the history of migration from Viefna'm, Uios, and 
.^Cambodia to the Unit^?d States. It includes an analysis of the com- 
r position of the migrant populations and their residence patfctrns in 
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the Unitecf States. A brief overview of research on tTieir adjustment to 
American.life is presented, apd , prospects Tbr fuFure rnigratibn are re- 
viewed. ^ , ' . > 

By comparison with other Asian nations, these threc ^ountries haye. 
a.brief history of migration to the United States. Significant numbers 
didnot arrivc.untihthe 1960s. T.hrougli 1974, fewer than 20 fhoUsand 
immigrants had arrived in the United States from Indochina since 
record keeping begar From 1975 through 1984, 700 thpusand^more 
arrived as refugees. This movement ,took place in two major waves 
cresting in 1975 and 1 980. Refugee arrivals continue at a yearly level 
of 50 thuusand in the inid-19803, vvhile a small programvfor direct 
admission of immigrants from Vie.tnc\m is growing in size and political 
visibility. . • • 

As of 1984, the Vietnamese have become the fourth largest category 
^ of Asian Americans, with more than 500 thousand refugee and immi- 
grant ar '-ivals. Refugees from Laos approach the 1 50,.tliousand mark, 
whije mor^ than 100 thousand have entered from' Cambodia. Rapid 
.growth of these populations througli naturaMncreasein the short term 
is assured by their vei-y young age structure: In addition, available 
evidence points to high fertility among these refugees, atjeast during 
tlipir first fev^years in the couhtry. 

The arrival ot;^such large numbers in less than ten years, without 
establislied ethnic^oinmunities to ease their transition to American 
life, is unprecedented in th^history of migration to the United States.' 
Because of this* and tc5 the federal policy of dispersing arriving 
refugees across the. coimtry, their initial pattern of settlement was 
much clo.ser'to that of the population at large than that of outlier 
Asians'or other immigrant groups generally. A substantial;redistribu- 
tion through internal migration took place, especiajly among the 
earlier arrivals, resukiiig in residential concentrations in a number of 
cities. Currently 37 percent of the refugees are estimated to live in. 
California. Refugees have. gravitated especially toward urban places " 
v%ith vvar^m climates and exis^ng Asian populations. Sizable concern 
tration^'have developed in the South and West and in a riuinbehof 
urban centers in the East and Midwest. 

Economic adjustment has proved difficult for refugee^ during their 
first year of residence in the United States, but over time, all eco- 
nomic indicators have moved toward.the national rates. Recent re- 
search shows the most common -successful strategy Tor economic 



achioemcnt to be multiple wafie earners in a liousefibtd. Aft^Tlmllal 
issues^ofjiail^^ ttttheTTSwTsettingare met, adjustment concerns 
TouiroiT^^^ to temis with the loss of one's fprmer way of life^ 
^gaming permanent Resident status and citizenship, and assisting rela- 
tives still in the home country to come to the United States; A sub- 
stantial:potential for more immigration from IndoJiina exists, but its 
Ievel:in the foresccableiuture will be controlled primarily by relatidns 
between the governments involved. 



The Future of U.S..Imrii\gration Policy 
by Lisa S, Ronc\v ^ ^ 

Thi> presentation focuscb.on proposed changes in the Immigration aiid 
Nationality Act the Shnpson^Mazzoli Biir which, after more than 
two^years of debate and passage in both the House and Senate, was in 
Conference Committee at the tJnfie.orthis conference and appeared 
to be assured of passage, and the impact of these possible changes on 
the^U.S. Immigration and Naturaliziition Service, which administers 
the Act* 

*^Thc Simpson-Maz^oli Bill which ultimately did ngt clear.the 
Conference Committee included provisions that would have.legalized 
aliens illegally, present in the United.States since 1 January 1981. The, 
Bill would also have made it unlawful for employers to'hire illegal 

^aliens and imposed a graduated icale of penalties. In addition to.these 
best-known provisions, the proposed Bill would have tested a program 
waiving nonnnmigrant \isa requirements for natives bf countries with 
low rates of fraud and:included a bar on student adjustment of status 
with waivers available for certain students in.high technology fields. 

. tile Simpsou-Mazzoli Bill also-mandated significant information- 
gathering rcHKuircments, including a longitudinal study of legalized 
aliens.* ' - 

The i pip act of the propo^ied legislation on Asian immigration Or 
Asians in the United States is not totally clear. Based on available re- 
search, it could be anticipated that well under one-quarterof the il- 
legal alien population would be Asian,,A far greater impact would be 
expected from a bar to adjustment of students to permanei\t^residcnt 
status since ^:Iarge portion of students are Asian, and since many of 
these students adjust status. The exehiptionTor students in highly 
technical fields would bv. expected to mitigate that impact somewhat. 
However. 
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Changes mimmigration policy; it was noted, are slow incoming. 
Extensive btiid> and debate have preceded passage of major immigra- 
tion legislation. each time.it has been proposed, whether in the 1920s, 
|95ds, 1960s, oniiowdn the 1980s./Recommeiidati6ns for change in 
the current law date back to tile report of the Domestic'CounipiLCoin-* 
rnittee on illegal Aliens iii 1975 ai^d have been continuedJn at least 
three other major st:ud> efforth, the most 'infliiential of whcjh ms the 
Select Commission on immigration and Refugee Polic>. Change is 
clearly neecled. the only question is how^oon.it will be achieved. 

?If the.Simpson'Ma^zoli bill wei:e to pass, it was noted, a huge ad- 
ministrative.and operational workload would fall on, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. It'the bill did not pass, some changes in" 
immigration law could be expected on a more limited basis through 
piccomeaUcgi^latipn. Such changes miglit include administrative rather 
than judicial naturalization, creation of a provisioh^for the iinmigra? 
tion of investors, and a more recent or rolling qualification date for 
creation of a record of admission for certain long-term illegal aliens^ 

Other chailges expected in the future could include limitations on 
groups qualifying for immigrant visas under the second and fifth 
preferences, both of vthich are heavil> used by Asians. Althpugh limits 
on those qualify ing in these preferences have not.been politically pop- 
ular in the P4st, man> believe that as tjie demand for immigrant visas 
continues to grow a situation which would be exacerbated following 
aflegali^atibn, program further restrictions are inevitable. 

The presentation also discusses how different provisions of immigra- 
tion law work together^to affect immigration patterns. Many patterns, 
especially those of Asian immigrants, result as much or more from the 
intricate workings of immigration laws than/froin thepusl>and-pull 
factors to which they are most offen. attributed. This is an area where . 
more research and analysis are lelearly needed: * • 

The New Asian Immigrants in California 
bv Lucie Cheng 

Ba.^cd mainly on^data from the 1980 census and reports of the hnmi* 
gratiuri and Naturalization Service, this paper examines the current 
status of Abian immigrants in California, focusing on their basij. demo- 
graphic attributes, their adjustmeiit in terms of employ ment. and nia-^ 
'^jor uccMpatioub, the services that are made available to them, and the 
prbblcms tht;y encouiiter in the receiving society. 




Although immigrant groups in California a., 'iiverse. in many AVays, 
available data show that most of them have high proportions of the 
young and labor-potential population. In recentyears, a striking 
demographic feature of Asian immigration is the preponderance of 
^ females over males, a pattern thafvStands in sharp cpntfast^to recent \ 
Mexican immigration to California. Asian immigrant groups in Cali- 
fornia generally stand below the whites and their native counterparts 
in.tijrms of income; and occupational status. 

Among the problems encountered b> the Asian immigrants in.the 
hQsL society are unemployment and uhdereii}jplo>jne^^^ 
quate hoiising, and, for some orUije-recent immigranls, poor health 
status. Although there are numerous government and private service 
agencies in Califoi*riia,, their effectiveness in dealing \vith the problems 
of imijiigrants is hindered b> lawk of cuordination and public support. 
The high concentratiqn of Asians in California, rising unemployment, 
ai^d the stagnation of the American economy have contributed to 
a ^limate that'historically led to antirAsian movements. Undoubtedly, 
however, Asians have played an important role in promoting closer 
tiestbetween California and the immigrants* countries of.origin, as can 
be seen in the increasing number of activities in trade and tourism ^ 
and of educational and cultural exchange programs. 

Community Impacts of Migration: 
Recent Ilokano Migration to Honolulu 
by Amefil R, Agtigyam - ' 

The first part.ot the paper gives a. brief overview of migration to 
Hawaii, followedlb> a summary of Filipino migration. The final 
sculion. Utilizes a portioi) of a 1982.survey of Filipino Ilokano mi- 
grants to Honolulu conducted by the EastAVest Center Population 
Institute, A description of^hcsampiagif households and individual 
respondents is presented, along with an analysis of self-reported prob- 
iems and patterns of utilizinj^ agencies and services in Honolulu. 

When viewed historically, the current 14.2 percent foreign borh 
in Hawaii is relativel> small. The data on foreign-born population , 
show 60 percent in 1900, 21 percent Jn 1940, and 10 percent in 1970: 
During 1965 8 1 the largest number of legal immigrants reporting 
Hawaii as their intended residence were from the Philippines (54 
percent), followed by Korea (13-percent), China/taivvan (7 percent), 



'Japan (6 percent),,and othercountriesX19 percent): Currently the 
Philippines is second only to Mexico in sending immigrants to the 
United^States. Of, the total Filipino migrants tol^heJJnit^d States,;! 0 
percent or^4 thousand Filipinos migrate to the:State of Hawaii cacli< 
year. Unlike the Filipinos who migrate to mainland United States, the 
Filipinos in Hawaii are predominantly from riiral llocos and occupy, a 
lower socio^conomic^position. 

The post-1965 immigrants from the Philippines are unlike the early 
immigrants who were'predominantly uneducated, male, single, young . 
plantation workers who intended to' return to their homeland, the 
^ study sample shows 60 percent feinalc, 82 percent married; an average 
age of 40, 22 percent had less than 6 years of schooling, 60 percent 
intend l6 remain in Hawaii, and 40 perleht work in service occupa- 
. tions. * ' ^ 

Housing pifoblems were reported^by 26 percent, job problems by 20 
^ percent, and, language pioblems by 19 percent. Tvventy-eiglit.percent 
of the respondents thouglit Filipinos were dibtrirninated against. How- 
ever, on{y 1s percent rated their\.urrent general satisfa^-tiori relatively 
low. Few persons reported ever using any service or agency (except Un- 
.employment Gpmpensatipn,,which was used by 21 percent). A higher 
proportion of those reporting problems also reported agency use. Nearly 
alKifd'orthe sapiplc reported atleast one problem but no agency use. 

Those who reported problems are .churacterized:as having fewer 
family members in Haw^iii and come from lower income houseljplds 
than those who reported no problem. Persops utilizing agencieslfe 
characterized as having more family in Hawaii and are. more eco- 
nonii*.ajlyj successful than pcrsor^s who reported nevcir using an agency. 

Findings from this study may be of particular use to service agen- 
cies, policv makers, and the community in responding to new 
immigrants. . . 

Commei\ts^on papers by Amefil R. Agbayahi and Lucie Cheng 
[ by Sheila i\f. Forman 

The following comments focus on tjibse^sections of the papers dealing 
with imi\ugrant access to major health and human services. 

Agbayani's paper cites low immigrant use of service agencies in 
general fin Hawaii), while Cheng's paper on California cites 'Veccnt 
studies [which] have shown that when linguistically competent and 
culturally sensitive services arc available, Asian immigrants show high 
* rates oC service utilization." 

Er|c - . ^f35 - ^ 
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Lo'-al efforts to use the legal systcnrto develop such linguistically 
competent and tulturall> sensitive services have i.:volved several melii- % 
^ berspfthe hUeragenty^Gouncil for Immigrant Services. As Agbayani's 
paper points out, the concepts of civil rights and affinnative action 
have been invukedjn these reform efforts, and as a result majorservice 
agencies have been cited b> the Qffice of Civil Rights for violations of 
.Title VI of the Civil Rights Act. these agencies have responded by 
Mibmitting detailed plans to increase immigrarit%tess to their services 

In general, real improvements have been few and. far between. A 
chronology of events in a class action suit fikd by a limited English 
speaker against the Department of Health (DOH) {Miingrobang versus 
Yuen) is illustrative pf the problems: . , . 

1976 Suit filed b> Mangrobangon behalf of himself and others 
in^the class. * . ' « 

1977 State Judge ruled against plaintiff stating that his own 
jmmigrant parents had not had the benefit of specialized 
bilingual services. Plaintiff appealed to federaLcnurt. 

1 978 A compromise was arrived at between plaintiffs and DOH. 
Judge ordered the formation of a committee to make 
binding recommendations to improve access to DOH ser- 
vices. Committee formed, recommendationsmade, 

. 1 979 DOH refused to consider recommendations binding. 

1980 Committee went back to fcderarcourt to.ask Judge to 

order DOH to follow recommendations, Judge^so ofdered, ^ 

1 984 Committee recommendations still not implemented. 

The^^fact of^he suit and the commjttee recon^mendations have had^ 
^o/«c effect. For example, a :.mall bilingual aide program that orig- 
inally was to have been.deleted from the DOH budget has been main- 
tamed. However, improvements be>,ond the status quo will require 
more efforts. Legal remedies will still be important but other political 
and administrative strategies arc needed along with them. 

Comments presented at session on Community Impacts of 
Immigration: Pacific Islander Immigration and Adaptation 
6r Robert IK Franco 

These comments pertain to.thc major adjustments made by Samoaijs, 
and other Pacific TMarider groups, as the> enter the labor markets of 
Hawau'and the mainland United States. In the period 195f 75, the 
pnrriary flow of Western Samoan emigrants was to New Zealand, and 
the mam flow of American Samoans was tp Hawaii and the mainland 
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United States. After 1975, when stronger immigration restrictions 
were enforced in New Zealaiid, Western Sarnoans intreasingly turned 
to American Samoa andUhe United States as destination arQas, and , 
siiKe 1975^ t'lie pa^e of all Sanioan immigratioii to the United States ! 
has aecelerated. - ^ . • 

Large Sainoan c,ommunities>an now be found in Honqlulu, San 
FraneisLO, Los Angeles, San Diego, Seattle, Auckland, and Wellington, 
and kinship networks link these communities in culturally specific 
vwi>s. The Samoan family (u4'u)'has always been both genealogically 
and geographically extensive, and traditional circular movement pat- 
terns (mulaga) brought together different segments of the aiga for 
resource sharing and pplitical maneuvering by family chiefs (/w/tnj, 
fe/ugtz-like movenients stilloccur but over mu^li, greater distances, 
and immigration regulations on the length of stay pf Western Samoahs, 
Ijdth in New Zealand and the United States, create a seLond type of 
Samoan eir'eulution. 

Samoari^^isoalli stat.e twp related reasons for their immigration to 
the United States. Samoahs want to visit, join, or help^their relatives, 
and. they want to find improved employ ment opportunities and a 
better lifc^style. The extensive Samoan network facilitates emplpy- 
ment search activity, and income from employment is often used to 
juy the travel costs of family members. Compared to Asian ongin 
areas, Samoa is relatively vloje to Hawaii, and circular, sho^t-term and 
life-eourse migration appears to be a developing pattern. 

According to the 1980 U.S, Census, the Samoan community in , 
mwaii is cxparieuving the highest unemployment rate of any selected 
^Asia-Pacific Islander group. Samoan labor force participation rates for 
^ both men and women were the lowest, and the percentage of Samoans 
livmg below the poverty level was.thc highest of any selected ethnic 
group. Hawaii State data suggest.a^ growing frustration in jol? search 
activities for Samoan males I S 24 years of age. The Sampan employ- 
ment picture is much better in Califoi^'a where the ielatively small 
Samoaii co\nnunity is essentially ''invisible" and not cxpcriencing the 
dis'eriminktion that Ha\yaii*s Samoans report. ^ 

IncK^asing numbers of Tongans began coming to the Umted States^ 
in the early 1970s, and this flow has also accelenUed since the tighten- 
ing of New Zealand immigration restrictions in 19751 Toiigans and 
Samoans seem to be' wontributing to a growmg .secondary economy in 
Havyaii. The Tongans are mure committed to this adaptation becausi? 



the> do not have dttcbs to the wide range of social welfare programs 
available to American Samoans. . 

^Mitronesian movements into the UmtCd States also have increased 
si|iLC 1970, These immigration flows will. likely, increase with the 
tepiiination of U.S. Trusteeship as the current Compact allows for 
essentially free access to the United States. Greater travel distances 
and costs'W ill make circular mobility more difficult for ^^Iicronesians 
than for Samoans. 

:1 ■ . ■ ■ • . ' \ . . 

The Asian-Pacific Islander Populatioii of the United States 
by JLeon F. Bourier and Anthony J. Agresta 

Thi$^ paper analyzes the composition and distributic/n of the Asian- 
Pacij'ic Islander population living in the United States asiit changed 
fron]^ a homogeneous population pf predominantly Chinese and 
Japaijiese in the early 1970s to an increasingly heterogeneous popula- 
tion t^oday. Population projections of both the resident Asian-Pacific 
Islander population enumerated in the 198P„census and the post- 1980 
immignints.born in Asian-Pacific Islander countries serve as the basis 
for a 3iscussion of this group*s changing composition as we approach 
the twpnty-first century and beyond. 

TheJirst section of the discussion centers on the differing defini- 
tions o\ Asian-Pacific Islanders held by the Census Burci^u and 
Iminigr^ition and Naturalization Service. Current data tell us that the 
number^uf Asian-Pacific Islanders residing in the United States more 
than doubled during the 1970s, rising from 1,538,721 in 1970 to 
3,727,9qO in 1980. Most recent data reveal that in 1981 the four 
leading o^ngins of Asian immigrants.admitted to the United States 
were Vietnam, the Philippines, Korea, and China. # 

The paper includes discussion of the .nature of population projec- / 
tionsas well.as the underl>in^ fertility, mortality, and migration , 
assumptions used for the projections inadc in this study. 

The Asian-Pacjfie Islander population will increa.se from 3.7 
million in 1^980 to mpre than 8 million by 2000, 14:5 million by 
2025, ai]d rpach the 18 million mark by 2050 if the assumptions pre- 
sented hold true. Filipinos are expected to be the largest Asian- 
Pacific I^lan(|ler ethnic group by^ the >ear 2000. The Cliinese, Koreans,, 
and Japanese will follow respectively. Increases in the flow vT post- 
1980 immigrants to the United States \yill lead to changes in the 
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ethiiL composition of the group. In 1980 the Japanese represented 
18.8 percent of the total Asian- Pacific Islander population:in the ^ 
United States, while 21.8 percent \v^re Chir\ese. These figures will 
drop to 6.2.and 15,0 percent, respectively, by 2050. The percentage 
of Vietnamese ajid Koreans Is expected to rise during this 70-year 
period. • 

Detailed regional projections reveal that California, New York, 
, Hawaii, Illinois, and VVashington arc home to about 75 percent of all- 
Asian-Pacific Islanders living in the United States. A similar concentra- 

^ *^ f . U , ' ^ .... 

tion of the population in future decades is expected unless patterns of 
internal migration change dramatically. 

The proportional distribution of Asian-Pacific Islanders is expected 
to increase from 1.6 percent of the total populatjoh 'in 1980 to 5 per- 
cent by 2030. Thus, in the future we will see increasing ethnic diver- 
sity among Asian-Pacific Islanders and growing numbers pf Asian- 
Pacific Islanders living in the United States. 

This anal) sis leads us to another important point. Jf these changes 
continue, how \\i]l they affect future patterns of assimilation? With 
fertility of the resident population below rv:placement levels and im- 
migration reaching the high levels experienced at the beginning of this 
century, we notice anamportant difference in the transformation 
.process. Whereas immigrants ^t the turn of the century were predom- 

' inantly Europeans, today a large majority are Asians or Hispanics. The 
question remains whether these newcome^rsjo American life-styles 
wiirbc able to assimilate without problems. Most importantly, what 
/type of nation will we see emerge from these future patterns of immi- 
gration, and how will this changing paaorama affect the institutions 

• of our society? 

^ * • 

Korean Emigration 'Connections to Urban America: 

A Structural Analysis of Premigration Factors in South Korea 

by lllsoo Kim \ 

Since 1966, eight developing nations Mexico, Qiba, the Dominican 
Republic, Jamaica, the two Chinas (including Hong Kong), the Philip- 
pines. India, and South Korea have sent the largest numbers of immi- 
grants to the United States. This pattern of immigration is due to the 
selective interplay of their premigration factors with United States 
immigration poHcy as statedin the Immigration Act of 1965 and its 
' . 1976 Amendment. ^ 
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This papfir IS a case btud> of how p/cniigration factors in South 
Korea such as its degree of urbanization and industrialization, itb 
^'population explosion/' and its pohtiyal and^pconomit dependence 
on the United SUtes are conducive to the emigration of its people 
to the United State?. 

It is.my central thesis that the preniigration factors have interacted 
with specific aspects of Unite,d Stales immigration_polic.> and thereby 
have directly and indirectly contributed to the formation of Korean 
/'emigration connections," \vhi,Ji fosters the establisliment of a set 
of entry mechanisms, legal or illegal, of Koreans into the United 
States., 

The prenugration factor of the political and economic dependence 
of South Korea on the United States since the end of Woi-ld War II 
has generated specific "emigration.connections" of South Koreans 
with the United States an "internationalmarriage connection," '*oe- 
^^upational connection," and "cultural connection" These "emigration 
conncvtions" are serendipitous for Korean emigrants. Otiier general 
pa-inigration factors "population explosion," overurbanization, the 
development of ah export economy, and the emergence of new urban 
middle classes have also been explored ancl discussed to the extent 
to which they have contributed to Korean emigration to the United^ 
States.' 'J 

The effects of United States foreign policy on th^e creation of 
preinigration factors in South Kor.ea are emphasized. The historical 
nnolvements of the United States with tlie two Koreas have fostered 
Korean emigration to the United States by creating specific "emigra^ 
.tion connections** within the framework of the United States imnii-' 
grationhiws. * . 

The formation of Korean "emigration connections" to the United 
States is the unintended consequence of United States immigration 
poHcyvitJsan unexpected result Because American policymakers did 
nut anticipate the effects pf the premigration factors on immigration. 
That is to say, United States immigration laws are aimed at a^l na- 
tionalities* but,thc number of beneficiaries differs from country to 
country depending on the degree of its overurbanization, economie 
devel6p>ment, and the intensity of its ewonumic, politicaU and military 
dependence on the United States, 
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The'Trends and Policies of Korean Emigration 
By Jmig'Kcun Kim 

This paper describes the major trends of Korean emigration histor> 
uad reviews the poHcies adopted by, the Korean government dunng 
the past 30 years. 

^The history of the Kori^an pC'dple^s emigration in a modern sense 
begins with Korean agricultural workers' emigration lo Hawaiian sugar 
plantations and Mexican cOtton plantations early in this century. But 
their number was less than thous*ind5>.in total l^efore imperialist Japan 
annexed .Korea in 1910, ^ 

The thrust of Korean eniigration.btartedagai^ with her indepen- 
dence in 1945. The U.S. involvement in the Korean Warprovided u 
new> opportunity for the Koreans' emigration to the United States-as 
spouses of Aiv^rican^soldiers or students or adopted children of 
Americans. The amendment of the American immigration regulations 
in 1965 gave a further impetus to^the Korean emigration flow to the 
United States. Of the total emigration of about 400 thousand between 
1062 and 1.983, family reunification, international marriage, and 
child adoption accounted for 95 percent,^the remaining 5 percent 
comprised medical doctors, nurses-, pharmacists, and other workers in 
the employment class. The Korean government's direct contribution 
to this growth o/ emigration is minimal, if any. The main contribution 
conies from the traditional strong kinship of the Korean people. How- 
ever, it is noted ihinccent years that the total number of emigration 
applicants is decreasing. This new phenomenon can be attributed to 
the rdeent economic growth of Korea, ^ 

Turning to tlie emigration policies of Korea, the Korean.govcrn- 
ment did 1 *t take" any particular policy toward its nationals' emigra- - 
tion until the Emigration Act was promulgated in 1962. The purpose 
of the A^t ^vas to ensure the optimum population level and to stimu- 
late the national economy. Yet the achievement of its purpose is 
doubted. Admittedly the gradual slj^t of the Korean emigration 
policy from the restrictive to the liGeral during the past 20 years made 
pussibl^i a large outltovv of family class emigrants in the 1960s and 
19''0s, most of whom were from the highly educated middle and 
upper clabbOs. Since the transfer of emigration aff^airs from the Min- 
istry of Health Affairs to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in January 
1984, the Korean gov ernmept has been ai,tivel> engaged in negotiating 
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With the mam receiving countries regarding the migration exchange 
on the basis of reciprocity , while adjusting part of its emigration 
pohu> to meet changes in the receiving countries' denRnff for types 
of immigrants. For business emigrants to Canada, for instance, the 
Korean government has lifted the relevant provisions of the foreign 
exchange regulations limiting the maximum amount of foreign cur- 
rency to SI 00 thousand that an emigrating family takp dut 
overseas. At the same time, measures have been taken to facilitate 
the issuance of passports for those.^aveling to, Canada to explore 
business prospects there. 

iriie Policy Meaning of NonretuniingtI,S;-educated Chinese 
Sfudents .and Scholars 

by Qiing'Shyang Hwang ^ , *] 

This paper discusses the polic> meaning of nonreturning US.^educated 
Chinese students from the Republic of China; The niain topics of 
discussion;are (1 J the profile of Chinese einigration from the Republic 
ofi:hina .to the United States, (2) the role of nonreturning U.Sr 
eduyated Chinese students in emigration, (3) tlie Republic of China's 
studying abroad polic> and ehligraiion policy , and (4) policy implica- 
.tions and directions for future research. 

There are two main groups of emigrants from the Republic o^China 
to the United States, students and nonstudents.During the period 
1950-83, nearl> 63 thousand Chinese students sta>cd in the United 
States, and inost of them became or vvoiild become U.S. citizens 
-booneror laier. *'Stud> and stay" thus has become a way of emigra- 
tion tojhe United States, In the same period, about 134 thousand 
^Piihese noiistudents were expected to remaip and becqme US. 
utiAen^, The total number of Chinese emigrants to the United States, 
both stu^dent and nonstudent groups, was about 197 thousand be- 
..twcen J950.and 1 983. The composition of this.figure is noteworthy 
because aonretuming Chinese students are not only themselves a 
uyin and significant^i^ource of emigrants from the Republic of China 
to the United States, but^also an example that Chinese nonstudents 

follow. ' 

Historically,, the number of Chinese students who went abroad 
b closely related to the Republic of China s studying abroad policy. 
This policy ha^ been a vital mechanism in controlling the number of 



U.S.-bound students since it went through five stages of revision from 
1950 to 1983. To some extent, the studying abroad pbHcy may be 
considered as the emigration poHc>. Further, the. main reasons for not 
having a clear emigration policy iii the Republic of China are (1) the 
concern o^ver th.* Communist threat to Taiwan, and (2).the existence 
^of many. ways other than official-emigi-atipn for emigrants to go to the 
United States. Finally, the policy implications and directions for 
future research are provided at the conclusion of this paper. 

The 1997 Question and Emigration Problems^in Hong Kong 
by Paul Chwi'Kuen K\img * 

This paper examines the issues'and problemb related to the 1997 
question the year in which Britain will formally turn over to China 
the sovereignty and administrative rightb over Hong Kong, Kowloon, 
and the New Territories. Specifically examinee^ are the past and cur- 
rent emigration trends jn Hong Kong and the factors that are likely to 
affect the future level and mode of emigration Vrom the country. 

In recent years, the emigration of Hong Kong residents has in- 
creased sharply in the face of the intensified 1997 negotiations. The 
most conimpn destinations oTHong Kong. emigrants are the United 
States and Canada, and return migration is negligible. ResuUs of 
opinion polls also-^how that although only a small. proportion of Hong 
Kong residents have actually taken steps ta emigrate, many had ex- 
pressed a desire to do so should China exercise sovereignty rights over 
Hong Kong in 1997. Amc^ng the Factors that would affect the future 
levels of emigration from Hong Kong arc (1) the nationality status of 
Hong Kong born residents after 1997, (2) the citizenship and residency 
requirements of major rccciv ing countries for Hong Kong immigrants, 
and (3) the extent^ to \y.hich China^s open-door policy visra-^is Hong 
Kong vvill continue. 

Reproducing Developfnent Inequalities: 

Some Effects of Philippine Emigration to tlie United States 

This paper poinUout how Philippine emigratjohTo1lic'United States_ 
is part of a reinforcing cycle by which historical relations of inequality 
between tRe two countries are reproduced. In the 1920s and 1 930s 
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this movement took the fomi of out-migration of Filipino farmers to 
fta\vaiian->ugar plantations, but sin^e the 1960s, emigration has con- 
6istedJargely..of profcssionahanJ^teLliniLalworkcrs and their house- 
holds. Thqseiiiovemcnts of labor are generated^by economic and 
political Londitions.dcriving from the country's subordinate position 
within the global economy ia general and to the^Unitcd^States in 
particular. This position is a legacy pf LolonialiSlii.that in recent years 
has'deepened with the aceelerated expansion oTthe market economy 
and the pursujt of spe^ifiL economiL and j^oliti^al projects that did 
httle to absorb a rapidly grov^ing work for^e^ This paper takes selected 
:ispeLts.or^thc.migratiori-process— tlie-transfei of laborv-ccniitlaiiais. _ 
return migration, and the eLonomi> and political effects of Filipino 
presence m the United States to indicate the manner in whieli rela- 
tions of dominanLe and dependence between the two countries are 
reproduced. 

The enugraUon of highly trained professionals and teehiiKal work- 
ers IS a drain to the Philippines because these skillsjare required to 
meet de\elopment goals. Skilled emigration also means that the coun- 
4ry_aIloLate.s resources to an educational system to train a particular 
work forcc^ut that labor is later appropriated by an external 
economy, sueh as the United States. Remittances benefit individual 
households but havetldrgely ,an inflationary effect in the increase of 
national income because they are unrelated to an increase in real pro- 
ductive capacity and, given the kind^of consumption they :reate, 
do not have an economic growtlil'imction. In the countryside, re- 
niillances tend to sharpen economic differentiation among^households 
and have the contrary effect of stimulating a socioeconomic decline 
because the local economy is externally dependent on income from 
remittances rather than on the productive capacity of workers. Export 
demands of Philippine prod ts generated by Filipinos abroad have 
increased export earnings, but these demands have been met at the 
expyiise of the earning capacity of the local population. Return mi- 
grants bring back not only material cultural values, which increase 
demands for niiports. but also intellectual perspectives reriecting. in^ 
the main, specific approaches toward development gearcd^o U.S. 
interests, thus detractingattcntion from underlying structural inequal- 
ities, hi the past few years, however. Filipino presence in the United 
Stales has led to the formation of a few lobby and information groups 
Ijiatjia^^ pointed out precisely these development inequalities. 



The state continues to encourage the export of labor as a way to 
ea5cainemplo>ment and to augment foreign exchange reserves, it: puts 
a . premium, on cv.pturing foreign eamings by requiring reixiittance of a 
certain port ion. of emigrant wages, strcamlinjng.bankjngffrv ices and _ 
foreign exchange networks, and pr onio ting "return* 
Torthe most part, foreign exchange reserves have been deflected from 
development programs that would benefit the majority of the popu- 
lation. . < 

Emigration Policies and Domestic Develo pment Gnpl^; of th^ 

Governmen t of the Philippines Affecting Emigration to the 
United States j ^ . ' 

by Teofilo LMarcelo ' ' 

This paper demonstryites the adventurous nature of Filipinos in search 
of better opportunities in foreign shores,. The Philippine exposure to 
American vyays, as well as tastes, and, more importantly, the thought 
pf the^United States as a provider, a friend, and an ally after World^ 
Watltare fundamentally the reasons for the concentration of 
Filipino^Muigrants in the United States. The first part of the.paper • 
jevie\vs;the migration trend in the Philippines from its early stages to 
the present and ihe Philippine Government Policy on Emigration. The 
second part discusses thePhilippine government'sjecognition to up- 
hold the welfare and rights of Filipinos abroad through the creation 
of the Commission on.Filipinos Overseas (CFO), a special government 
agency underlie supcrv ision and control of the Office of the Philip- 
pine President. - . ' / 

Emigratio^h in any country is a constitutionalright bestowed to 
every Filipipp citi/.en provided he or she has been legally accepted by 
the host co^untry and that he or $he does not ha. c any pending civil 
or criminal ease before any^P'hilippine Coiirt of Liw. 

Migration to the "Americas'' can be traced during the American 
occupationtcf the Philippines for more than four decades. Records 
show tha^ for.the past 37/2 years ( 1 946 84), a total of 588,420 
Filipinos have.migrated Xo the United States. 

A bre/ikdown on the quantitativeoutflow of the emigrants to the 
Ur.:ted Slates is as follows: ^ 
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Total'Number of Filipinos 
Year Migrating to the United States Source 

•1946-75 276,731 . U.S. Department ofJustice, . 

Immigration & Naturaltzalioh 



' Service 

'* ' ~ , 

1976-80 . ^ 1 57,469 Office of Emigrant Affairs, 

Ministry of Labor 

1081-84 154,220 ^ , Commission on Filipinos.Overseas 

Total 588,420 

Among tht states,, territories, and possessions of the United States 
On^luding Guam, Puerto Rito^ and the Virgin Islands), California 
absorbs the largest number of Filipino migfahts,.follo^^ed b} Hawaii,. 
Illinois, Guam, and New York, i:espcetively. 

When President Ferdinand E. Mareos visited Hawaii in April 1980, 
the leaders of Fihpino eonimunitics souglit presidential intereession 
regarding their predicament in living awa> from their loved ones and. 
their problems m the host country. In response to their request, the 
Phdippme Parliament treated the Commission on Filipinos dverseas 
(CFO) on June 16, 1 980, b> virtue ofBata^ Pambansa (Repubiie Act) 
No.. 79 speeifically to proteef the welfare of Filipinos overseas and 
provide assistance to Filipinos desiring to migrate to other eburitries, 
as well as establish a data bank in aid of national manpower policy 
formulation. . 

^ ' Moreover, the following are Altai enaetments adopted by the Philip- 
^pine government on emigration: ^ ' ^ 

1 . The dcelaration of the State policy of maintaining close ,ties_ 
with Filipinos overseas as well as in promoting their welfai:e; 

2. The amendment of Article XIV of the Philippine Constitution 
as appruved.and adopted by the people in the plebiscite of 1984- 
granting nat^ural-bom Filipinos who are eiti^ens of foreign coun- 
tries!the righ^ to purchase or be a transfe'rce of real estate for 
residential or agricultural purposes; 

3. The provision of aJrahsportation discount package to. returning 
immigrants^who 'Shall use the national flag carrier the Philippine 
Air Lines; ^ 

4. The extension of the validity of passports to a period of foUr^ 
years; * ' 

5. The ereation of overseas offices, of the CFO to provide the service 

*m' «■ ... 

t * 
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and welfare-oriented agency the visibility and djrect contact to 
its(GFO)'clienteIe:.and - . 
, 6. The' institutionalization of programs such as the Bqlikbqyati 
^^(returning iminigrants), the 5a///:-S'c/e/zr/sr (returning scientists),. 
^^nAX\)S BuMbaliay (fepaTrTatlondf old, indigent Filipipo work- 
ers in Hawaii and California). ^ . 
Filipino migration to foreign shores wilj increase in the years ahead 
depending to a large extent on the migration, policies of host cpuntries, 
coupled witii the Filipinos' desire, among others, to ipiprove iheir 
socialand economic situations. As such, the ^Philippine government 
through its various agencies will continuously extend.its assistance, to 
every Filipino emigrant in a foreign land. 

jReview of Data Sources Concerning Emigration from India . 
to the United States . ' * - 

bf^AjitrKumar Dasgupta 

This paper reviews studies on.thc distribution of IndiansJiving abroad 
and recent steps taken to improve our understanding of the nature of 
Indian emigration. Data relevant to the emigration.of Indians are col- 
lected by^thepf(ice of the Protector of Emigra^^ the Reserve Bank 
of India, the Ministry of Education, the Department oCTourism, and 
other agencies. These data are rather fragmented and are usually 
simply a by-product pf data collected for other purposes. 

The Office of the Protector of Emigrants keeps track of skilled, . 
semiskilled, and unskilled workers going abroad for employment pur- 
poses but does not deal with professional and technicahworkers. The 
Reser^^e Bank of India has some records on the 'international move- 
ment of students, since the bank cohtrolsToreign exchange jequired 
for study abroad. TlRvMinistfy of jEducation has records on students . 
going abroad for higlier education with the assistance of the govern- 
ment. of India. The:Department of Tourism publijJics in its annual 
reports information on Indians leaving the country from Uie four 
major ports of pelhi,Xalcutta, Bombay, and Madras. The Council of 
Scientific and Industgal Research regularly releases information, on 
placement applications from Indian scientists and technicians return^ . 
iiig from abroad. Finally, the National Register of Scientific and Tech- 
nical Persons has an Indian Abroad Sectio^u but registration is volun- 
tary and thelist i§ incomplete. , 
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These sources.are far |rbm comprehensive, bo it is not possible t9 
measure dccuratei> the.bize-of the Indian population living abroad or 
the annual flow of Indiana moving abroad. Data for the receiving 
counUies are a|so inadequate to this t^sk. 

New data ale becoming availabl^ut again tfie> cover bnl> certain 
segments of the population. The future need is for all countries to 
gather detailed information about international migfatioii in a. coordi- 
nated manner. As a first step in this^dircction, it isirecommended that 
the United Nations Statistical Agencies canvass national statistical 
agencies; on themeed for programs for the collection,.tabulation, and 
presentation of data on aliens. ^ 

Indian Immigraiits in tlie United States: Demographic trends, 
Economic Assimilation;in the Host Society, and 
Impact on the Sending Society 
by UrmU Minocha 
This paper presents the historical pattern of Indian immigration to 
the United States and examines the demographic and economic profile 
of Indian immigrants; Froin the sending-country perspective, the im- 
pact of large-scale e\odus of highly skilled Indians on, the economic 
structure of India is.also assessed. 

Although Indians are among the earliest Asian immigrants to the 
United States, the majority of them have come after 1965, largely 
as d result of the liberalization of U.S. immigration laws toward 
•Abians. The nuriiber of Indian immigrants increased from *582 in 1965 
to 21,522 in 1981, an increase of abput.3,6bO percent; However, the 
annual number<of:Indians entering the United States has leveled off at 
about 20 thousand. An ovefwhclmingljjijgh^ropoftion of these im- 
migrants arc admitted within the.numcrical liniitatidn bf 20 thousand 
persons a year and under the family (or relative) preferences. 

Recent immigrant^ from India are predominantly young, highl> 
educated^ and well-trained professionals or skilled male workers froni 
urban areas. However, certain shifts in the age-sex structure and oqcu- 
pational profile of Indian unmigrarits are of particular signincance in 
. terms^of their potential impact on both the sending and the receiving 
countries..More bpecifically, there is:a gradUcil.but definite trend 
toward ulder Indians immigrating to the United States, and the pro- 
portion of professional, technical, and kindred workers among all 




Indian inimigranls is on tlic decline. With regai*d to the settlement 
patterns of Indian immigrants, most of them tend to reside in urban 
areas of a few selected states. New York and California are ariiong the 
most frequeiUly selected states of destination foj mos^ Indians. 

The high educationalahd OccupationaLqualificatibns of Indian iin- 
migrants greatly facilitate their rapid entry into the American eco- 
nomic system. A vasi majority of them are.gainfully employed and 
earn relatively hi^jh incomes. Despite this, tlie> frequently encounter 
racial>4wjudice and job discrimination, especially in the initial process 
of their transition from India tqtlic United States. At present, uhder- 
empioyment, largely due* to discrimination, appears to be^pcrvasive 
among Indian immigrants. / 

The heavy exodus, especially in the early 1970s, of higlily qualiried 
l>i6fessionals from India was feared to hamper India's economic 
growth. However, much of this early concern over the issue of the 
so-called "brain dfrain'\seems to have abated considerably. The dismal 
employ ment^situatior^ in India has It^d some researchers to view the 
emigration of professionaU as functional, as it benefits both the send- 
ing and the receiving countries andj the individuals involved as well. 
Though the net Impact of emigratjoh from India cannot be deter- 
mined at this poifnt diie to lack of adequate knowledge about the cost 
and benefit of this process, it appears that the.posltive effects. of emi-" 
gration somewhat outweigh the; negative effects. 

Altliouglystill a very small fraction (0.2 pen-erit in 1980) of the 
total U.S. population, Indians are among the most rapidlj growing 
Asian immigrant groups in the United States and have great potential 
to eventually exert a profound iriHuenceon the economic, social, and 
politival spheres of the United States. Therefore, large-scale empirical 
and comparative studies are urgently needed to fully understand this , 
potcntially^ iniportant^')ommunity. ' - 

Indian Immigration to the United States: Socioeconomic 
Consequences and Impact on India's Economic Development 
by Raniesh, Narayanaswam i 

Immigrants ol Indian origin are among the niostTcccntly established 
groups of immigrants in the United States. People of Indian origin 
have conic to the United States not only from India but also from 
East Africa, the West Indies, Guyana, anil Great Britain. Between 1871 
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dod 1965, 'onl> 16,000 Indian immigrants cntcredahc United. Stutcs. 
in the foltoNying decade, nejjly 100,000 Indiana immigrated to the 
United.States arid the numbers have continued to increase since that 
time.. Indian immigrants in the .United'States fall into fpurbroad 
categoritjs: , 

I. Farni laborers (and theirdesccndants) who left the Indian States 
of Punjab between 1904 and 1914. Thisgroup of about 50,000 
Indians is of peasant stock and is engaged primarily in agriculture. 

,2. Those who immigrated just before or soon after World War II: 
this group (currently numbering fewer than 30,000) is better edu- 
cated than the group that preceded them and is relatively welhoff 
economically. - • 

3. Those who canie in the 1960s and early 1970s (mostly studen^ts, 
viMtprs, and dcpendentb) and sta> cd on. This group, numbering about 
90,000, is doing well both financially and professionally. 

4. Those whovcai|ie!in^the^ 1970s, mostly students,.vvho vvantecfto 
stay on for practical training or otherwise, but who had not-acquired- 
permanent resident status. Most of the 50,000 per^ns in this group 
are quite young Xbetvveea 21 and 30 years of age). 

There have been no comprehensive studies of the socioeconomic 
consequences for India of emigration toari> country, indudingjhe 
United States, but there has been considerable concern expressed 
about the brain drain, since such a large number of Indians leavingTor 

, the United States are professional and technical workers. Some efforts 
have been made to vj^tract Indian professionals in the United States 
back to India, for example, by giving them assistance in finding suit- 
able employment. Discussions about the bra^n drain in India, however, 
should take mto account the large pool of professionals who have 
remained in India. Current ly^lie stock of scientific and technically 
qualified manpower- in-India is estimated^o be aiore than 2.5 million, 
constituting the third largest rebcrvoir of qualified manpower in the 
world. In this light, the brain-drain problem is less serious than would 
be expected from examining the number of highly qualified emigrants 

. in^isolation. ^ 



Indochinese Refugee Outflows and Migration Patterns 
" by Richard 4. Engelliardt, Jr. 

This study reviews the scale of Indochinese refugee flows andrargues 
that the patterns of refugee populationjunovcmenLarc largely pre- 
scribed by culturalls predetermined networks. Data from a recent 
survey of refugees are also discu^ed: 

Since 1975, an estimated 2 million persons have fled Vietnam, Laos, 
and Kanipuchea. Of these, some have Lhoscn to return home (about 
20,000), others have died (perhaps 1 00,000), and some have been 
integrated into the country of fiht asylum (about.3p,000). As of 1384, 
about 350,000 remained in camps or in areas along the Thai border. 

Of the roughly 1 .5 million who have moved onward from countries 
of first asy lum, about, half have gone to. the United'States more than 
700,D00 of whom vvcrc resettled tlirough the refugee program, while 
others were admitted under the Orderly Departure Program. Another 
quarter million have goi\c to China, perhaps 350,000 have gone to 
non-Asian counties other than the United States,:and about 5,000 
have gone to Third World countries withia Asia. 

The potential sIiolR of these refugee mpvcments has been lessened- 
by the history in both sending and first-asykim receiving countries 
of four related traditional patterns of movement. U) rural relocation, 
(2) urban pro.be, (3) cliept^patron migration, and (4) forced removal. 
These patterns Vvere discussed in the light of data from the refugee 
survey and other sources of information. An analysis of the occupa- 
tional patterns of departing refugees suggested* that the majority 
would be considered of peripheral value to the new regime, so losses 
to the refugee sending countries were deemed slight. 

Refugee Movements as a Productof.Sdcial Conflict 

by AstriStihrke - * « . 

Refugee population'flows can be been to result from the historical 
development and e.xtension of state power, particulariy the conflict 
associated with "late state formation/' Analysis of the situation in 
Afghanistan and Ethiopia illustrates this process. Differelit.types of 
population outflow should be recognized because movements of 
whole ^.omnumities, for example, have different implications than 
individual refugee moveihents. 
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An important viyci>tiun ib hu\v v.crtain population outflows conic to 
be rcLOgnucd ab political refugees b>^thc international v.ouimunity. 
PolitKal conflict abSpciated:\vitll **late dependent capitalism'* is 
chSractenstk of a number of countries in A^ia, yet they have no large 
outllow of people identified as -^refugees." A.souiolpgica! definition 
of refugee is needed and perhaps deserves legal recognition. 

Paradise Left? Polynesian Voyagers in tlieModern World 
by John Conncll 

Migration has characterised population change in the South Pacific in 
the past two decades, nowhere more so than jn the predominantly 
smairPplynesian slates, such as American Samoa, Western Samoa, and 
Tonga, where thcrchas been extensive emigration, primarily to New 
Zealand and the United States, to tlic\e\tent that, in some cases, the 
actual populations are declining. The populations of Pacific Island 
r states tire b^^conung increasingly concentrated in national capitals or in 
cities in the metropolitan countries fringing the region. 

Migration rates are infiuenced by economic changes in the inter- * ^ 
natiottiil economy and by the increasing incorporation of the'.South 
Pacific into that .world system. The states of the South PaL;lfic arc 
small (in population and land area) and with limited potential for 
cconomiu development. Development potential is broadly correlated ^ 
withsise, and lhce,\tenl of en)igration is even more broadly inversely^ - , 
correlated.with si^e. Population growth rales are invariably high but j 
^ inuch population increase has been diverted in^o emigration, which is 
\ .tfierefpre often regarded as a **safeiy valve/V j 
Migration£)5> prunarily a response to reahand perceived inequalities ^ 
tu socioecuiVi^nic opportunities and is associated vyith value changes ^ 
associated with the effective penetration of capitalism to this remote ^ 
periphery of the world economy. Emigration has transferred much 
lertility overseas and contributed both to a brain-and-skill drain and 
decline in dgricultural production. A massive inllow of remittances ^ 
has increased domestic welfare but, in the absence of productive iiv , 
Nestment opportunities, has rarely contributed to economic growth. ^ 
Return migration has been liinited in extent, often being primarily of ^ 
"lailureb^Vor retirees, iiuci few acquired skills have been effectively ^ . 
transferred into local economies, in some contexts* there has been 
opposition to. return migration. 
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Few countries have attempted to slow femigrajtion rates or to pro- 
mote development strategies thit, would reduce deperidence.on .emigra- 
tion and from the poorest countries, especiall> Kiribati and Tuvalu, 
there have been new pressures on metropolitan cpuntries to accept 
more migrants. Future migration opportunities are likely to result 
from economic changes and political responses in metropolitan coun- 
tries. There is greater opposition to.increased migration in Australia 
and New Zealand than in the United States, although historic ^dlonial 
ties have provided continued avenues for migration. Currently the 
overseas Pavific Islander population is larger and growing faster in the 
United States than anywhere else, and this trend appears likely to 
continue. 

Comments on paper by John .Connelly , , 

bv Tc'o JJ. Fair bairn 

In dealing with this subject. Dr. Connell succeeds in bringing together 
a large body of evidence, based doubtless on a reading of practically 
all that has been published in the English language on the subject. 
Major economic factors are highlighted, which reveal much about the 
motives to migrate from Pacific island countries. He concludes that 
such n?otives are likely to remain powerful influences, paving the Avay 
for a "new diaspora." . ^ 

I will connne my comments to pointing out a few apparent am- 
biguities in the paper as well ab areas .that merit further clafificatipn. 
On the substance and major conclusions, I find^httlc in.the paper with 
which to disagree. ' 

Collating and interpreting material for so many island^countrics, 
each exhibiting important differences from the others, is.no easy task. 
Connell succeeds but not without an occasional lapse. Perhaps most 
notable is the failure in pKues to specify clearly whether a particular 
point is meant to apply to Pacific islands in general or to individual 
^"^coUntrics or groups of them^n particular. To illustrate, much is made 
of the argumchts against criiigratioh contained in Western Sjamoa/s 
plan document:*, but no indication is given of vvhether thesjj have 
general application or significance. Clearly , such argumentsj would 
have little significance for the small resource-poor countries, which 
tend to view emigration as a vital option offering the possipiHly of 
escape from an otherwise unavoidable drift toward poverty. 

The paper correctly emphasises the importance of agriculture in the 
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economic life, of the. region, but it points out that in man> instances 
dgricultuirc has failed to "provide for the food requirements of a grow- 
ing population" (p. 7), anithis has created problejms for the balance 
of payments. It goes on^to say that "the. value of food imports has 
generally been greater than revenue from fooS crop exports" (p. 6). 
(The first of these points is repeated on pages J 7 and 38.) 

The claim that agriculture has failed^^ generally true in the case of 
export production but is open to dispute in relation to food produc-^^ 
tion for local consumpjtion. The evidence suggests that in many cases 
agriculture has perfori^ped vvelhm pi-oviding for subsistence needs and 
in meeting local market demand. This has beea the case in Western 
Samoa (sec latest Development Plan) but is probably true of other 
Pacific island countries as well. A further ambiguity lies in equating 
food imports with food exports, a relationship that is not critical for 
balancc-of-payments equilibrium. 

A key component of the paper is that of dealing vvith the rationale 
for migration. Tlie paper clearl> points to economic factors as princi- 
*pal niotivcs for emigration. One cannot quarrel with this, but what 
needs to be done is to strive for more precision in identifying the kind 
of economic forces at work and how they affect migration. *'Wider 
economic opportunities" are cited as a primary factor, but this ra- 
tionale needs to be distiggregated into more specific elements. These 
possibilities include wage and/or income differentials, securing of 
regular employment, accesslo "fast money," ael\}evement oT.eco- 
^ noimc independence, escape from limited job opportunities, greater 
* savings potential, and fulfillment oLmaterial aspirations. Dealing in 
Mich specific terms would be a step, forward in itself and would also 
provide a more satisfactory basis for anal>/,ing differences between' 
island countries. a • ^ * . ' 

The role of remittances in small Pacific island economies is as yet 
iworly understood. Gonnell's paper relle'cts this, for example, in the 
statement that the planning goals of "self sufficiency implies reduc- 
tion of migration and remittances" (p. 36).and that "continued de- . 
, pendenceon remittances is^symptomatic of continuing underdevelo]> 
ment and dependency" (p. 3.1). Ldoubt that island countries view 
things this way , remittance^* are now such a key factor thaMiiany 
islanders accept them as a perfectly, normal wa> of obtaining monej- ^ 
and as a means of satisfying material aspirations^ They are viewed as%' 
essentially money transfers from family members working abroad and 
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not do d form of charity or hafidout Nationally , remittances bring in 
large amounts of scarce foreign exchange vital for the balance of pay- 
ments and fordevclopment in general. It can be argued, therefore, 
that this form of transfer is not intompatible with efforts to prorpote 
greater self-reliance. • ^ 

Emigration acts asa **satet> \alve** that relieves pressure on national 
governments of ^thcsc countries to provide. emplo>inent opportunities 
and vvelfare.serv ices. As such, it gives them breathing space and an 
dpp||.tunity to get their act together in tackling vital development ^ 

and related prbolems. A dange^, as the paper points out, is when 

emigration is viewed as a "substitution for developmeht'^.i;ather than 
* a short-term support for increasing the effectiveness of national de- 
velopment efforts. But again the latter caveat has limited validity for 
the very small island countries. \ 

There are limits to what can b^e covered in a paper, but one regrets 
the cTbsence of more detailed evidence relating to the microlevel qr 
family/houschold level of emigration. Mure needs to be Known about 
family. and i..dividual attitudes tu^ward emigration, its role as a familj 
option, impact of emigration on family labor and vvork organization,^ . 
effects of remittances, and nature^of the household relations with 
overseas members. Further research in these areas would help to give 
us an even clearer picture of international migration from the region. 

A Regional Perspective *on Sending Country Issues 
by Ji'rrold Hugcwr 

The presentation argues that a tnie regional perspective on the issues 
of emigration to the United States does not exist in Asia and discusses 
some reasons why . It cites the importance of student migration and 
discusses the possibijlty pf Asian countries attempting, to influence 
United States iinmigration policy In the future. 

One reason fur claiming that a regional purspective on emigration 
does not exist in Asia is. that the experienc^f countries in the region 
varies greatjy. The five countries of China, India, Republic of Korea^ 
Philippines, and Vietnam provided more^tlian 20,000 migrants to the 
United States in 1980. AJde.frpm the somewhat specjal caoes of Ir^in 
(10,400 migrants) and Laos (14,000 migrants), no pther country pro- 
vided as many 5,000 migrants. Several countries with sizable 
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populatioiib provided fewer than 1,000 migrants (e.g.,.AfgIianistan, 
Bangladesh, Indonesia, Malaysia, Nepal,, and Sri Lanka). 

At the regionaUc\el the issue of emigration to the United States 
is dwarfed b> other concerns, such.as political and security questions, 
international trade i^bues, and even the importance of international 
labor migration, * * - . 

If by "regional perspective" we mean a viewpoint that is held 
strongly enough to affect government policies, then no regional view 
exibts, because essentially no national v lews have developed. Most of 
the Asian countries represented at the conference indicated that they 
have taken no measures to restrict eniigratioii to the United States, 

Although recent economic theories of inleniational, migration 
emphasise that it vvidcns.the development gap, the prebentation sug- 
gests that gov ernmentb have not.sought to rebtrictemigration because 
(l).it bimply'has not become a policy issue,X2) governments hoW the 
\alues of human rights to be more important than economic gain, 
(3j governments arc not convinced that emigration represents a net 
loss, or (4) the polily is in error. The presentation speculates that 
Asian governments would be more likely to protest if the United 
Sta^s stopped all immigration from their countries than if it per- 
mitted unlimited migration. 

Migration for the purpose:of studj? is often overlooked in migration 
research because it is conceived of as a temporary move, 'but tlie 
thousands of Asian students who study in the United States establish 
academic, professional^ business, social,, and cultural links that are 
extremely important for both the United States and the Asian 
countries. 

To date, Asian.countries have not, singly or collectively , attempted 
toex«:rt much influence on the formulation of United States migra- 
tion^olicy .but in the future, they may wish to lobby for certain 
numerical quotas, for a, policy that would achieve a better balance 
among sending countries or for policies eniphasi/Jng either family 
reunification or occupational preFerences. Such lobbying is not antici- 
pated, however, foi the saiiK reasons that Asian governments have not 
generally formed their own policies regarding emigration. 
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Accounting for Immigration: The State of the Art 
by Daniel B. Lcvine , ^ 

Although almobt always a topL of,LonLcrn, immigration to the United 
States has drawn btcadil> increasing interest over this past decade. As 
birthrates have deeHned, recognition has grown of the role immigra- 
tion will play in future population growth. Debate is heard on the 
impacts of immigration on national economic conditions and social 
structures. Questions abound over the volume of illegal alien immigra- 
tion and the numbers now residing in the country, as well as over our 
'policies toward refugee resettlement. As government attempts to 
formulate and develop policy appryav^hes to deal with the issues, the 
ability *of the federal statistical system to provide a factual basis for 
planning, implementation, or evaluation is called into question. 

In response tu these and other long-standing expressions of concern, 
the Committee on National Statistics of the National Research Coun- 
cil was asked by the Immigration and Naturalisation Service to con- 
vene a c.onfei'ence to assess the feasibility of and need for a review of 
federal immigration statistics. The Conference, held in late 1980,. 
strongly supported the need for a comprehensive review and, accord- 
ingly, in late 1982, the Panel on Immigration Statistics was esublished 
within the Committee on National StatFstics. of the National Research 
Council, withihc support of the Immigration andNaturalizc^tioa 
Sc^vice of the Department of Justice. A panel of 14 members was 
selected, reflecting the diversity of interest in the topic, theyrepre- 
sented expertise in economics, s'feiology, demography, law, statistics, 
manageiiielit^ and journalism. 

The study had three major aspects; 

1. to determine data needs for inuiiigration policy, for administra- 
tion of immigration law, and for other purposes^related to immigra- 
tion; 

2. to review cxistuigdata sdurces related to immigration, emigration, 
and foreign stock and to assess their statistical adequacy , and 

3. to identify major shortcomings and recommend appropriate 
remedies and actions. 

The paper presents an overview of the activities, findings, conclu- 
sions, ajid general recommendations of tlic Panel on Immigration Sta- 
tistics, following some introductory discussion on the background of 
the issues and a description of the Panel, it describes and discusses the 
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iJata-gathcring^iKtivitieb, limitations; and problems of several of the 
major data sourceb that provide information on different aspects of 
uninigration, including tluws. stocki^nd the dynamics of the process. 
Highhjjhted are the Immigration and Katurali^ation Service, the Cen- 
sus Bureau, the State Dep.nrtment, the National Center for Health 
StatistKb, and the Social Sccurit> Administration. Because theTanePs 
fepotijiad riot >et been publibhed, specific recommendations were 
notayailabiejipwcver, the paperxoncludes by noting a nuniber of , 
broad, major actions rcviiured if the availability of reliable andJimely 
data relevant to the poliJ>rcoiiw4a^isof the da> is to become a reality. 
Keyamong the ^iiggcstions are:^""""^^--^^ 

• The Statistical PoliLy Office of the Offite of Management and 
Budget must take a leadTolc in fostering and maintaining coocdjna^^ 
tion among producers and users within the government. Of particular 
importance is establishing common deHnitionSj^ensuring their use, 
endmg duplication of effort, defining essential items, and extending 
the exchange of information. 

o Advisory committees and other mechanisms must be established . 
to obtain outside experience and expertise. 

• Quahty, timelmess, and consistency must becoinejntegral elc-' 
ments in the procluction of statistics. 

• The Immigration and Naturalization Service must recognize that 
quality statistics will become the norm only when top management 
becomes committed to and fu)ly supports the idea that data are 
important and necessary. Until that point, any other action is simply 
a finger in the dike. . 

. 0 A major new stud>. consisting of a longitudinal panel survey, 
should be initiated under the support of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service to provide continuing information oa the dynamicsof 
the process of settlement and adjustment in the United States by im- 
migrants and refugees. The study should cover new immigrants and 
those changing statub, temporary admissions for educational, t raining, 
and ijhort-tcrm work, and aljeiis given legal status under amnesty pro- 
visior^s. . V * ' 

Comments on paper by Daniel B. Levine 
by ^anmel Bauni 

Mr. LeviiK\presentcd^a comprehensive assessment of the adequacy of 
U.S. immigration statistics, therefore, I have only a few minor com- 
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mcntb to offer in thc nature of borriL cornplcmcntar> thoughts on the 
topic under discussion. 

First, the limited quantit>, of..immigration s>tatibtiLSvand:their limited 
accessibilit) are not Lohfnud to the United States, Imniigration sta-, 
tibtiLS are probabl> the Icabtladequate of the three major variables of 
national population growth for almost all Lountries of the world, both 
developing and developed. ^ s . 

Lcvine points out the low priority given to imrhigration statistics.by 
the Imniigration and Naturalization Service (INS). I have the impres- 
sion that this reflects the low priority given to such statisticsfby all 
federal agencies, including the Census Bureau. Por example, my im- 
pression.is that the .major itnpetus for the Census Bureau s intei-est in 
how many Aniericans.aud others emigrate was not/because of an 
interest in imniigration itself tat because lack of emigration data was 
an obstacle in the^ Census Bureau's attempts to measurje^tlie under: 
count in the population census. Law priority for immijiratibn statist iCcS, 
might also be inferred from the failure to obtain the relatively small 
amount of money required to carr> questions on emigration in the 
^urfent Population Survey. 

Sly mipres^ion^and' here all of'ybu experts on U.S. immigration 
nu_y object, is that academicj§Jiiive not in recent decades fully ex-* , 
ploitcd whaLjJata on iirimigratiori are available in population censuses, 
public use samples, and|li^* Current Population Survey, Imniigration 
has not been as»po*pular a topic as fertility, for example, consequently^ 
less attention has been paid to the subject except for some news- 
worthy aspects, such as illegal immigration. This has beeivJianging in 
recent years, however, and this conference is a reflection of^ie re- ^ 
ncwed interest in immigration. / ■ - 

I am somewhat puZzled by Lev ine*s statement that "I would hope 
the Bureau would finally, explore the feasibility of using the CPS to 
test the collection of information on emigration through a multi- 
plicity approach." My understanding 's that the Ceiisus Bureau had 
full> explored this but coiild not obtain the. funds, which was a paltry 
sum by federal spending standards. 

One of the major contributions oi Levine*s ()aper is to bring to our 

attention the important role that non-INS data sources can playJn. . 

studying immigration. For example, if we go back to the framework 

developed in the paper presented by Fawcett, Arnold, and Minocha 

at this conference, it becomes ob\ious that many important data are 

♦ 
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pyteritiall) avdildblc from State Department and Social Security 
Ad^mmistration sources aiui novv here else.. It is hoped that relevant 
fedc^ral agencies, Gongress, aiid the Office of Maiiagcmeht and Budget 
will r^cogniic^their value as a source of data and.will implejnent 
recommendations of the National Academy of Sciences (NAS) panel 
to translate their potential into actual data. 

Finally, I believe we owe a debt of gratitude to the NAS panel, and 
the INS wjio. sponsored the study , fof developing a wide range of 
reconnnendations that could dramatically change the data situation.^ 
Whether they will be adopted we shall have to wait andsee. 

In the me^antiinc government and non-governhiont users.of data can 
strengtheiictheir case for mure and better iriimigration statistics by 
better explpitation of what is available, for example, the special tabu- 
lation on the foreign born from the U.S. .1 980 Census. If this rich . 
body of data does not get exploited, it is less likely that sihiilar data 
will be produced from the 1990 U.S. Population Census and that 
otaer. countries wiMifollow our lead in:prv;parirgsiirilardataTroin 
tjieir forthcoming' population censuses. - 

Special* Studies dfJmmigrants. A Comparison of Work on Asian 
and Hisi)anic^Im^^^^^ to the United States 
by Teresa A. Sirlliratu^^ ^ * ' 

D^ispitejarge, recent increases In the propj;)rtion of Asians among legal 
f U.S. nnnugrants, research on this population has-been relatively ;Scarce. 
One reason for this scarcity is common to all s.tudies of immigrants: 
the struc*tural scpaiation of immigration data production from data 
arial>sis>. Data production can be carried oh underofficial and unoffi- 
cial auspices and analyzed J)y official agencies or by unofficial re- 
bcardiers and agencies. In the United States^ immigration data have 
been produced by official agencies but analyzed by unofficial research- 
ers. As a result, many needed data are hever-coHected'or the time 
series are uiterrupted. Some researchers produce. their own (unoJ]]cial) 
data, but this IS costly and may produce only small or local samples. 

Iii.4uidition, the particular study of Asian- American iminigrantsjs 
complicated byi^foiir factors. Firsts data bases collected unflcr official 
auspices are often madeiiiiate. A national sample survey wiil yield 
too few cases for analysis, anJ the r*ivi^inic codes in many, official 
data bases may coinbihc^iill Asian iiationallties a§^*other." The U.S. 
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Census b cin.cxccption, but its quchtiunnairc permits anai>i>i> yf onl> 
► u levv issues at 10-ycaf intervals. _ * 

Second, a pcrLcptioh prevails.among analysts thatiAsian-Anicriuur 
innnigration issucs arc dilTcrcnt from thgsc Tacing otlicr groups. For , 
c.vnnplc, Asian-AmeriLans arc pcrctivcd as a heterogeneous group of 
permanent immigraiU vho assimilate quickly andlbeLonie '*model 
minorities.*' By Lontrast, Latin-AmeriLan immigrants are often charaL- 
Urizcd as a lioiiiogeneous, temporary migration stream that refuses to 
assimilate and is fast beeoming a social problem. Both stereotypes arc 
badly distorted. 

The third factor deri\es from the second. The issues fa^mg Hispanic 
jnimigrants are seen as more important, perhaps because they are often 
compared to blacks as a "problematic" minority. Many studiusof 
.^black disadvantage have been replicated forHispanicSj but there arc 
rcUtivcly few studies thai include even one Asian immigrant-group as 
u comparison. 

The fourth. factor is the development in studying Asian-Americans . 
or'ciiiphasiii/ng issues and concepts that war not be studied with official 
cl.ila sources. These issues are often studied Svith small, local, unofficial 
bample^. Examples include gcncrational change in valuc,:usc of mental 
health facilities, and networks among Asian immigrants. A literature 
- re\ievv of recent articles is used to illustrate some of the important, 
thcmesiin this body of literature. 
* 

^CanatlaaiKlimmigration of Asian Nationals: ^ 

Development of an hnmigration Policy 
hX Daniel Kuhai 

The c.4rly formulations of Cahada*s immigration policy began^beforc 
the turn Lf this century primarily as a rei>ponsc to immigration aiJ\ 
"^siar >. Thcv Asian inunigrants, arriving and sj;ttlini» for the most ^.yrt 
in Bri.jsh Columbia, wercsccn as a threat numerically, culturally, and 
cconuhiically to a i atively sparse. mostlyBrj|isli population in the 
Pruvince. Proviiici^ powers kept trying to thwart additionaliiiiniigra- 
tiun of Asians wh. were sought as cheap labor for major consthictibri 
projects. The ult.»ilate responsibility for immigration rested, however, 
in Ottawa. The, the federal government had to take:into account 
.the needs of tl , radicalized provincial constituency* as vvell as the 
obligations it aadctoward the British Crown and toward large-scale 



cmplo>crSvof Abum labor. Understandably, the federal gu^ornment 
was reluLtant toshcNV a biabdircttcd at a spcci^fic nationality vvhile 
the administration of immigration. proved to be restrictive to Asians. 
Thib was ULComplibhed Jthrough a sophibtry Jn formulating rules of 
admission predieated on the prliiciple of assimilability. 

Fromv1967 on, Canada's immigration, policies becanie.tied^ex- 
pliutiy to the dual LOHLcrns of demographiCicind labor force balance. 
The mtake of immigrantb, however, responds now mainly^ to humani- 
tarian concerns, both by allowing liberally into the LOiintry relatives 
of Canadian residents and by acLcpting forsettlement. a fair number 
of refugees from around the world. A^bona fide economic immigra- 
tion io Canada of all races and nationalities has beLome quite small 
ever sniJe the nnmigration regulations have beLOme bona fide uni- 
^vcrsalistic. One exception to this trend is an active recruitment of 
entrepreneurs importing financial capital into Canada. 

AsiarirPacifiq Immigr;ints-iu Australia 
by Charles iH. Price - , * 

Up to about' the early piirt of the tvyentieth century, Australia's im- 
migration policy has-been LharaLterized by severe restrictions. Popu- 
larly known.as the White- Australian Policy, these restrictions 
drastically reduced the number of Asian-Pacific peoples in. Australia, 
except for those engaged in,e.\enlpt Occupations, though small in 
number, the early immigrants to Australia had much to do \vith the 
revival of A>ian-Pacific immigration once the restrictions were cased, 
culmuuitn)g in the introduction of completely nondiscriminatory 
policies in 1973. ^ 

Along with tl\c current emphasis on, family reunification and ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for refugees, the easing of restrictions pro- 
duced a substantial increase in Asian-Pacific immigration to^Australia 
in recent yeacs causing renewed conccrii -in some sectors of Australian 
society. * . ' • 

Asian-Pacific immigrants in recent years are in general highly 
qualified with substantia} proi^ortions of South and^East ^Asians in ' 
die professional and, technical Occupational categories. Although 
Asian-PaciCic groups tend to concentrate, in certain areas of Australia, 
they arc at present experiencing outmarriages very much mqre than 
Mediterranean immigrants, and most of these outmarriages are with 
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native Aubtralians. The> are contributing, therefore, less to thc per- 
jetuatiunof a pluralist multitultufal societi than to. the cmv7gcnLC 
of a new ethnically mixed j)OLict>, reminiscent more of tlje American 
melting:pot thari^Swiss Cantonal pluralisiu. 

i 

' / 

Ne\v,Zealand:.AnvAlternative Destination 
for Asian and/i^acific Immigrants 

by Andrew' p. frlin ' ^ . \ 

Xhib paper cAaminei> New Zealand's immigration puliciei> with i>pecific 
rcferenccvtp the eiitry of Pacific and Asian migrants. The first part of 
the paper reviews the nature and provisions' of current pdiicjos,includ? 
jng the underlying considerations and responsibilities. The seeond part 
of the paper, using 1981 census results, focuses uppn the size and 
selected characteristics of Pacific and Asian populations in New Zea- 
land to. provide!Some indication of polic> outcomes. Finally, because 
or their bearing upon either domestic or external responsibilities and 

, their influence upon aspects ,of current policies, the nature and resolu- 
tion of three recent immigration issuer (i.e.. Pacific island overstayers, 
the.Sanioan^iti/.enship crisis, and the delayed entry of indoehinese 
' refugees) are bcfefly discussed. 

Underly ing current immigratio;i policies are a. number of domestic 
and external rvsponsibilities or considerations. These include the _ 
management of a vulnerable domestic e\.onom>, a humanitarian re- 
sponsibility to assist in refugee resettlement, a'special commitment 

. tovviird the devclopmcnt-ofSputh Pacific ternloriesdbrmerly admin- 
istered b>. New Zealand, and the'provision of assistance to other de- 

.~-^jL;lpp„ing_ncighbors in. the Pacific and Asia. Considerations pertaining 
to the ethnic and racial composition of the New Zealand population, 
. immigrant dissimilation. >ind harmonious intergroup relations are ilso 
important. The latter consideratipns, emphasized in the early 1970s, 
have not been explicitly stated, in recent years, but their continued 
influence tan be deduced from cura*nt immigration provisions. With 
these icsponsibditics or considerations in mind, the various provisions 
and ci iteua specified for either permanent or tenjiporary entry to New 
Zealand may be more.easily understood and appreciated. 

Three main categories for applicants. seeking pennanent entry to 
New Zealand are: * - 

I. En(i\\ iffi on u( jtiotuil ^fvuftclh Selection is based on the Occu- 

O 'J 
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; lUtional' Prior it> Libt (OPL), which varies according to cmplo>mcnl; 

Icvclb and vacdUcicb for particular skills. Preference is given to persons 
from '^traditional source countries'* (i.e., United Kingdom and other 
Wcbtern Luropcan'countrieb). Skilled pcrbons from developing coun- 
tries are specitlcall> excluded /////o.^ their skills are needed in New 
Zealand, are nut in demand in their countr> of origin».and are not 

: - obtainable Irom a developed eountryv-^^..-.^^ 

, 2,Entr\ onjaimh n unifuation gronndy Notably spoidscs and 
dependent children, and (subject td*eer tain conditions) parents, 
^iblingb, and independent children of New Zealand citizens or porma- 

I . nent residents. 

, .3. Liitn on hunianitahan grounds applies primarily to refugees 

(e.g., the Indochinebe) vvith schemes considered iii rebpouse to the 
United Nation^^High Commissioner for Refugecb requests. The nunv 
- berb accepted are dependent on the availability of^ong-terni resettle-, 
^ i.iont resources (e.g.. accommodation, emplovment) and suitable 

voluntary sponsors. 

Others who may qualif) for permanent entry include entrepreneurs 
of proven ab:lit>. and Western Saihoan citi/.cnb under a quota system 
I (eiirrently set at 1 , 100, per year) that has existed since the signing of 

the Treaty of Friendship un the declaration of Samcan indepciidence 
in 1962. ' ^ , ' 

Aside from nonvvorking visitors and tpuristb, temporary immigra- 
tion of Pacific Islanders and Asians is governed by three sets of 
polieies. These eoneern: 
L . # Enn\ of luanasi rial and other sUlk-J o\ mcas staff plus their 

dependents, brought m b> an employ ing company in New Zealand 
where the applicant possesses a specialist skilKrequired for the job 
(e.g., this provision accounts for a high proportion of Japanese mt- 
f grant residents in New Zealand). 

• Entry of South PiuifK workers with a"6-month rural employ- 
ment Scheme for Fijians and an 1 1 -month urban work scheme for 
I^Fijians, Tongans, ahJAVestern ^amoans (in each case the respective 
^ * jsland government is responsible for selection of workers). 
: • Entry oj <;i a\SLVs students, perceived as a contribution' to the 

development juf their homelands with preference given first to.Soulll_ 
Pacific studentSv followed by those from Southeast Asja (notably 
Malaysia. Singappre. and Thailand). 
. . In terms of the policies specified above. Pacific Islanders have clear 
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jdvantagcb over Ai>unb with regard to immigration to New Zealand. 
These advantages inchide the Western Sainoan .quota (exempted from 
QPLskili requirements), the temporary ^work permit schemes, the 
first prctcrcnee given to South Pacific students, and^ of course, the 
New Zealand citizenship and Iience unrestricted entry of Cook Island- 
ers, Niueans,.and Tokelauans. The embargo on recmitment of skilled 
personnel from de\ Juping-uountriv,5.prcv,ludes, with few exceptions^ 
the permanent entr> of Asian nugrants~on,ocv,upatioiVirgrounds. thus 
the vast majority of prospective Abian migrants are restrieted^tq quali- 
fication for penuanent entry on family reunification, marriage, or 
humanitarian grounds and to temporary entry as company employees 
or students. ^ 

The.effec.ts of these policies are to some extent reflected in census 
results. InJ 98l the foreigivborn accounted for 14.8 perc(5nt of New 
ZealaiuPs usually fesident^^ypulation with immigrants from Australia, 
the United Kingdom, contine'nnrEurope,~and^ North America aceount- 
ing fgr about 76 percent of the foreign born. The Bulk of-the^reiiiain: 
dcv were from 30 Pacific and Asian birthplaces, of whi^i only 13 
(including the Cook. Nine, and Tokelau islands) had in excess of 
I thousand members. Even on the basis of ethnic origin (which in- 
eludes Nevv Zealand-born generations), only Samoans accounted for 
more than I pers.ent of New Zealand's usually resident population. 
Other policy effects include the relatively short duration pf residence 
of Pacific and Asian populations (there were only three major birtib 
places wherein the percentage resident for 20 years or more exceeded ^ 
50 percent), their youthfulness^ andJovv dependency ratios, except 
for groupswheie the percentage of full time students was high (e.g.. 
Malaysia, Singapore, and Thailand). The inescapable conclusion is^tliat 
New.Zealand\s immigration policies, guverned by domestic econpnik 
considerations and the favtors of assimilation and hamionious'jnter- 
group relations have successfully restricted Pacific and especially 
Asian immigration in Tavur of migrants from traditional.Eufopeaa 
sources. ' / 

%What are the future prospects for Pacific aiiu Asian immigration? 
The newly elected labor governmcitt will no doubt em))ark uppii a 
period of renewed commitment to the $oyUi\ and eco/iomic develop- 
ment of South Pacific neighbors. If the serious economic difficulties, 
which have handicapped New Zealand Jurihg the past Jen years, are 
successfully resolved-it may be possible to raise the Samoan quota, to 
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expand the temporary \v'urk,pcrmit byhcmcs, and to liberalize famil> 
reunifieation polieics m the case of Fijian^, Tongans^ and Sdinoans. 
For Asians it isdiffieult to envisage the government being able to 
offer, or New Zealanders tolerating, niueh more than minor modifica- 
tions to current immigration polieiei. Experience since the late 1970s 
with the Indochine^e refugees (of whom 5,400 have been- resettled), 
however, has demonstrated the existence of previously, underestimated j 
levels of community gopjJvvill and tolerance. Thus rcsctticment of 
Indochinese refugees could be expected t0 4.ontinue and to be ex- 
tenclcd to other Asian refugees^as and when the need arises. ^ 

^ / 
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SUiNiMARY REPORT ON WORKING GROUPS 

; • ■ . by Elizabeth U. Eriota 

Conference participantb funned three working groups to discuss re- 
search and poUc) issues. The first group assessed the gains and losses 
to the sending counlr>. The second group considered the gains and 
losses to immigrants and the receiving country. The. third group. looked 
into the implementation and effectiveness of U.S. immigration, policy. 
The outcome of the discussions in these groups was reported to the 
entire conference. A sumi\iar> of the reports is presentedJiere. 

Gains-aiid Losses to the Sending Country 

this working group arrived at two general conclusions. First, migra- 
tion has significant consequences for the sending country regardless of 
?the magnitude of tlk How, that is, einigration is generally not neutral 
to economic and political processes Vfithin sending countries. Migra- 
tion is a generator ot* (and generated by) social anjj economic change 
within a .society. Second^ even when the initial magnitude is small^ 
emigration streams almost ihevitabl) grow and, as emigration streams 
mature, return migration is likely to become a significant phenome- 
non. Research therefore nui^t address the future consequences of 
; present emigration |)atterns. 

In this light five substantive areas of research we>w identified. (1) . 
transfer of human resources^. (2) transfer of other economic resources, 
(3) patterns.of migration, (4) demographic factors, and (5) political 
implications. The units of analysis foreach topic can range from the 
individual to the family and household^ community, nation, and the 
international system. The group listed specific topics for each general 
substantive area. 

The transfer of human resources involves largely the problem of 
the brain-skill drain, the^effects of the loss of professional and techni- 
cal skdis on the provision of basic needs and wetfare, and on the sup- 
ply of needed skills in the ;»cnding country. In relation to this problem 
the pohcy research should look into, first, the appropriateness of edu- 
cational curricula as these may be directed more to social and political 
needs of receiving :iOcieties rather than sending societies, and second, 
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the cffcLtivcncsi) of suLh>ompcnsnition meuburcs ab bonding bchcmcs 
and taxation policies in preventing the Iocs of thcs\>skills. 

The transfer of ctononiit resources is primarir> the issue of remit- 
tances. Remittances need to be viewed from both ends of the pro- 
cess their effcuti> on the ex.onom>, their use b> households ocLupying 
different positions m the sotial.etonomy, and the extent to which 
these are affected by government control. " . 

Under paturns of migration>the mam consideration was with return 
mi^ratiori and Its effects, the Reasons fur returning, aiid the r^'integra- 
tion of returnees. The effects of other types of migration, such as . 
labor migration, circular migration, and temporar> or permanent mi* 
gration, also should be explored. 

The demographic factors that need investigation are life-cycl^^ 
chaiigeb related to remittunccvflows, the restructuring of the family 
and household, and changes in social networks and support systems; 

The political consequences of emigration include the impact of the 
emigration of strategically placed indiv iduals oi groups, the effect of 
remittances on the political system, the influence of lobbying in host^ 
countries and its effect on the sending country. 

The groupi also discussed research designs appropriate for the study 
of these issuer. Emphasis was given to comparative reseurch, longi- 
tudinal studies (particularly on^the community level), qualitative and 
structuraPor institutional research, inteniews at points of entry and 
departure, and opinion polls. These studies should also focUS on the 
relevance of policy to economic and developmental goals* 

Gains and Losses to Iramignrnts and the Receiving Country 

This working group focused its discussion on two.general issues, the 
impact of immigrants on th^ receiving country or local community, 
and the most appropriate research strategies to collect data on this 
impact. On the issue of immigrant impact, the group took into ac- 
count topKs that provide information for both. policy makers and 
researchers. Of interest to policymakers, for example, is the extent to 
whivh immigrants affect loval resources and institutions, including the 
labor market, schools, housing, and health serv ices. Researchers are 
also interested in these issuers and are likely to use them as Indicators 
by which to mea^iurc or under>>tand immigrant adaptation, particularly 
the degree to which immigrants exhibit ethnic resilience on the one 
hand and assimilation on the other. Researchers wjlF then need 
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additional infonnatior. on bUch topitbab ctlfniL cnclavcb, sotia] net- 
works, in tergroiip relationbhips, cxpcLtations before and after migra- 
tion, indieeb of abbiinilation (and distiiKtionb bLtvveen^iort-tcnn and 
long-term adaptation), inimigruntb' faniiliaril> vvitl\hoi>.t Lomniunity 
structures and norms, and-iinka^es with the sending Louiitry via re- 
niittanees and return migration.' 

. On the issue of jeseareh strategies, the group brought up questions 
dCijesearLh deStgn, theagenL> must appropriate to undertake the re- 
search, and the sampJing frame. The need for a framework for the 
researdi.agenda was also discussed. A longitudinal study of various^ 
immigrant groups was thought most useful in the light of current ein- 
phasis bn single ,group studies. However, this t>pe of approach needs 
to be supplemented'b> Lross-sectional studies and case studies. The 
US. Bureau df Ihe Censusnvas deemed one of the logical agencies to 
undertake sudi stiidies, partlv because Census Bureau data are made 
accessible to rese^irchcrs. The sample ebuld be derived from jhe Immi? 
grntlbn and Naturalization Serv icv; (^NSf files or from the census. If 
derivecPfrom the cjlmisus, migrant groups ^ould be oversampled to 
increase data reliability. 

.^-^rmplementation and Effectiveness of U:S. Irnrnigration Policy 

This vvorking group approached immigration poficy from three dii- , 
ferent but mutually interdependent points, its determinants, its 
hnplementatipn, and its effectiveness. For each of these, the group- 
fdcMitified factors rclatmg to the origin and destination of migrants as 
^ these bear on policy. Some factors, which figure in the determination 
"of,polic>, are the political situation, economic development, culture 
(e.g.. kiTh>Ui]2^ruc turn's), population growth, .humanitarian issues, mi- 
gration experiences of nugrants, pressures and expectations of citizens, 
* and.ahernattve ''futures" of origin and destination. 

- The implejnentatioii of policy is affected by, among ot*ier things, 
the oi^ration of bureaucracies (i.e., the mission of agencies and or- 
ganisation for policy formulation and implementation), the response 
of potential migrants to. policy (whether complied with or ignored, as 
with unClocnmented immigrants), and tlie effect of citizen response 
upon the behavior of decision n»akcrsand the enforcement of policy. 

The indicators of policy effectiveness have to do with the relation 
of observed outcoitic^ lo policy objectives. These indicators incli^cie 
the :ntion of policy operations in terms of domestic politic)s, * 
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economic jssucb, intcrgroup rclatiu**^, return migration, bo^ial lo- 
hcbion, dibcrimination, and titC alternative futurcb oforigin.and 
destination. * * 

The group albo lifted bix broad areab cf priority rcbcarch direLtcd 
toward.cvaluating the cffectivcncbb of immigration polie>. Thcbc areab 
of rebcarch need to take into eonbideration data availability and cur- 
rent procedureb in immigration policy .inalybib. On the one hand, 
rebcarchcrb ought to reali^;^ the contributidns,they make to policy 
analysis, formulation, and implementation, and to the evaluation of 
4ts> cffcctivejicbb, and on the other, Congrebb and varioub agencies con- 
cerned with immigration policy mubt develop an appreciation of the 
critical ri^le of bcientific rebcarch in policy implementation and eval- 
uation. . *, 

The first area of rebearch recommended ib a comparative analysib of 
immigration policicb to better underbtand the procesb of policy formu- 
lation and implc-mcntation in the United States. A bccond area is the 
cOHMbtency of policy goals with comnumity or inbtitutiohal values 
.regarding immigration and ethnic relatioub. Third, research should, 
look into demographic and other aspects of the migration process, 
Induuingdata on different categoriesuf migrants, their length of 
stay, and social and economic characteristics. Asa fourth area, the 
group recommended studies to determine the potential supply gf 
immigrants to the United States. On the macro or institutional level, 
such studies would deal with the supply ahJ* demand of labor in. send- 
ing countries, patterns of income distribution in these countries, and 
political and economic linkages between the United States and send- 
ing countries. On the micro or household level, these studies would 
focins on decisions to migrate, knowledge of U.S.. policies, and norniis 
on mobility (the 'Culture** of migration). Fifth, policy needs to be 
,\.imined in the light of its achievement of specified goals (e.g., 
faaiily reunification, labor market needs and labor market protection, 
and resettlement of refugeesi Sixth, research might look into migrant 
strategies concerning expected and intended length of stay, expecta- 
tions about naturalisation, and maintenance of the household. 
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... A 

1X)LIC1ES ON POPULATION MOVEMENT 
IN SELECTED ASIAN COUNTRIES 

.The materials in this section have been cxcorptcd from Cuuntry^Rc- 
pait^ ijH Human Righb Pnu (kci, fur ,1983,* Prepared by the U^S^ 
Department of Slate, this vohime is submitted.annually to the jU.S. 
Congress as part of the presentation materials for the U.S. security^ 
assistance programs. The report suiuinarizes human rights conditjons 
in man> "countries around the world, draw ing on information ^ur^ 
nishcJ b> United States-missions abroad, congressional studie^, horn 
governmental organizations, and human rights bodies pf^nteiilational 
Organizations. ' i 

Each country report contains a section on lreedom^of movement. . 
These have bycn excerpted for the countrics^of Asia to provide in- 
sights about poliiies in four areas of concern. ( \) mternal tra^vel, (2) . 
foreign travel and emigration, (3) readmission of exiles and expatriates, 
and (4) rcfugqe and;asylum matters. . | 

Because many pers^ns were involved in the drafting of the volume, 
country conditions and policies are described in varying levels of 
detail and comnrehensiveficss. Inevitably, differences insper^peetivc, 
judgment, and emphasis also appear in the various country Reports. 
The reports do provide, however, information about emign^tion 
policies formal and informal that is otheiw ise difficult toj obtain. 
' • <^ 

AFGHANISTAN^ 

Domestic travel has been severely curtailed by the war. Ovj'erland 
niovementjias become more difficult and dangerous because of physi- 
cal damage Jo roadbeds md destruction of bridges. Surfai^'e travelers 
also run the risk of being caught in fights betvveeri iiiujahidih and 
Soviet and regime con\oys. The ^iviliaii traveler is/also faced with fre- 
quent checkpoints or roadblock;* by Soviets, regimt forces, mujahidin 
and, ih some cases, bandits. Toljs are oUen extracted at these stops. 
^Regime officials in We;>tern dress ordinarily travel by airi since they 
run the risk of being identified and killed by the inujahiilin. However, 



* U.S. Depariment of SMlc, ft^u//;^ i Rtports on Human Rights Prat fucs tor 
I9SJ. Report subinitlcvl to the ( omnnttue on I urcign Affairs. U.S. House c 
^ Representatives, and the Comnnttce un f urcign Relations, U.S. Senate. 
Wushington, D.C\: Government Printing Offiee.a984. 
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Joincstiu air travel habulso become mere dangerous beuube of 
occasional resistance attaeks on aircraft and airports. 

Thcjegiine severely curtails foreign travel by Afghans under it5> 
control. Pcnuibbion for professionals such as doctors, engineers,<and 
academics is routinely deniedfOut of fear they will not return. Sub- 
staUitial businessmen ^an still obtain passports^ but many Afghijnsare 
forced to pay bribes of SI, 000 or more to have a passport issued. 
Bank accounts and'real estate are often asked as surety for return, and 
. the regime ^cizcji the property of persons absent from Afghanistan for 
more than a year. Passports are often limited tu one trig only and 
seized at the anpori apon return. Afghan pilgrims^o Mecca are issued 
documents valid only for Saudi Arabia in an effort to.assure return to 
A*'j;hanistan.^ , , * 

While legal emigration is virtually impossible, large snuinbers of 
Afghans continue to |cmvc the country clandestinely to seek refuge 
abroad. The regime has seized cntirc'families who presented insuf- 
ficient jlistificatiori fop traveling on routes ^omifionly used to leave 
the country surreptitiously. Most estimates place the number of 
Afghans who have fled the country at ov^cTtTirec million, Thougli the 

regime has often asserted that such exiles^ are welcome toireturn to..,., 

Afghanistan without penalty, most expatriate Afghans have decided 
not to return as long as practices sucli as the indiscriminate bombing 
of villages continue. 

BANGLADESH ' ' ^ ^ 

Bangladcsii citizens are free to move v>ithm tl?e country, but there are* 
designated "protected areas" near the borders and certain other loca- 
tiuiii from wluch al) nonresidents may' be banned, Bangladeshis re- 
garded as'lo.^aP citi/cns, such as those against vvhonLnp criminal 
chargcs.are pending, are generally tree to visit or emigrate abroad, 
subject to foreign exchange controls. In some instances, persons 
deciricd j?y the governmcntUo b^: security risks'have not been allowed 
^ to travel abroad at will. Ultimately, the martial law authorities de- 
tciiuinc who IS a loyal citizen. Civil servants nuist>obtain "no-objection 
^.ert|^catcs'* from the ministry in which they are employed before, 
traveling abroad, and citiz :ns going overseas to. work in th(jj Middle 
Last and cLscwherc must register with the aunistry responsible for 
inaiipovvcr exports. The right.of repatriation is observed in Bangladesh. 

94- 
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Although tlic government has no stated poliu> on refugec arid asjliim 
mattcrb, it has in the past provided temporal .as> hunjo sizable groups 
of Arai.kanese Mushm refugees froni Burma. ' 

'Approximately 250,000 non-Bengal Muslim Biharis remain in 
Lamps in Bangladesh, in principle pcjhding resettlement in India or 
Pakistan. After independence in 1971, these Biharis opted for Paki- 
stani citizenship. As neither Pakistan nur Bangladesh recognizes them 
as citizens, the isbuc remains unre&olved, and the people are effectively 
stateless. Camp dwellers may beck eni|^oyment and conduct other 
activities but face disadvantages as noncJtizens. Some Biharis have lost 
property as .| result of laws confiscating Pakistani holdings. On the 
otjier hand, those Biharis who Chose to become Bangladeshi citizens 
in 1971 are entitled to full rights as such. 



SHUT AN 

There is frccdonrof movement within Bhutan for Bhutanese citizens 
and no bar on emigratlv.i or foreign travel. Permanent resid^ue for 
Xepalib andjndians in Bhutan (e.\^.cpt those in government service) is 
restricted to the southern hilhregion. Bhutan traditionally has vvel- 
conied refugees and exiles from other countrics.in tlii: region. Some 
4\O0Q Tibetan refugees sought refuge in Bhutan after 1959 Joining ap- 
proximately 2,000 Tibetans already in the country. Because it per- 
ceived threats to national security resulting from the Titietij^n refugees.' 
laek of .allegiance fo Bluitan. the Bhutunese^jjovcrnmerit required in 
^^1 979 80 that the Tibetans either a^cejJt Blvutanese citizenship or 
faee expulsion. When hidia and o}l}cr coun.trie&anitially refused to 
accept the TibctansVBhutans policy raised the po.ssibility of forcible 
repatriation. However, the government decided not to carry out its 
threat. Of the app'^oximately 4,500 Tibetans in.Bhutan ia 1979, 
l,O00.accepted"Bhutanesc.citizenship, 1,500 vveic settled ia northern 
hulia. and the remainder stay ed in "Bhutan without obtaining^vitizen- 
ship. The government of Bhutan has.assured .thcTibetans who accept 
witizenbhip that they will always be free to return to their homeland. 



BURMA 
The Cuns 

where in the country^ although exceptions apply to areas of insurgent 



The Constitution guarantee's Bunnese citizens the right to live any- 
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activity. Except for thei>e iimitatioiib, internal travel by Burmese 
vitizeris is unrestrivted/but they must infumi local authorities of 
their temporary place of residence. 

Citizens wishing to travel abroad, except for official purposes, must 
obtain approval from the Passport Board. There are long delays in the 
processing of applieations, and less thart half of them are believed'to 
receive approval. Although the Passport Bpard does.not heed to 
justify its-decisions/it is apparent, that political con^iderations arc a 
iiiajor factor in some cases. The Burmese government has been re- 
Sponsive4o humanitarian appeals in a few cases. 

Private citizens normally must reimburse the government for their 
university and pr,ofossional education and pay. income tax in advance 
before traveling abroad. Noncitizens are generally unabje to travel 
abroad legally , as Burma does not recognize stateless documentation 
tor ^if purposes. • 

While no such polic> has been formallj^enuociated, emigration is 
restricted because of the government's concerns about security and 
loss of trained personnel. Legal requirements and bureaucratic pro- 
cedures cause long delays, and the right to emigrate often^Js denied. 
Emigres are severely limited in terms of what they are allowed to take 
out of the country vvith them. Citizens who adopt another nationality 
lose their Burmese citizenship. 

Burmese government policies severely restrict the return of emigres, 
although the 1980 amnesty permitted exiles living abroad to return 
to Burma. A number of proininent former politicians and. some 
former msurgcnts tyok advantage of the offer. Emigres who left tbc 
country legally arc generally allowed to return to visit relatives,,al- 
though there arc often delays m obtaining entry visas. Emigres wishing 
itM^tuni-pcmuiiciUly^are required to reapply for Burmese citizenship. 
In general; emigres who leave the country illegally cannot legally re- 
turn under any e^rcumstaiic^sT^^ \ 

Burma does not permit foreign refugees or displaced persons to 
resettle or seek safehaven within Burma. T[ie^govetimient treats per- 
,sons claiming tg be refugees as illegal immigrants subjcct.to arrest or 
deportation. In the late 1970s,4he Binfmesc gpvernment forcibji? ex- 
• pcllcd over 150.000 alleged '^illegal immigrants" from Bangladesh. 
Most were subsequently repatriated to Burma and resettled under 
* "DNHGRoiuspices. . ; 

An unknown Dumhcx* probably several hundred, of displaced , 
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persons or *MIIcgaI immigrants" has been under detentionjor years. . 
^ ^ These stateless persons entered Burma, often without papers,. in hope 
transit or'resettlenient. Among tlie detainees of Chinese origin, who 
. ebqstitutc the largest group, some tied fronv China during the Cultural 
Revol^ion and have, been undcff^etentibn for fifteen >earb o» more. 
Others ai>: ethniv. Chinese who tied Vietnam during the period ofv 



p.crsecutio^i of Chinese in the late 1970s. 



CHINA 



Travel within China is subj^K^Up. numerous restrictions. Chinese citi- 
zens must have a written letter of introduction Vroni their work unit 
to buy airline tickets, secure hotel accommodatibns/or acquire ration 
coupons that allow them to purchase basic food items in areas outside 
their place of residence. Those traveling b> rail who plan to sta> with 
relatives need not obtain letters of introduction but still are required 
to register with local police during their visits. In practice, many 
Chinese.citizens^ travel frequently within the country, .and soine.ignorc 
the bureaucralit requirements without any difficulty. 

Controls over travel abroad and emigration have relaxed signifi- 
cantly in the past few >ears. Tens of thousands of Chinese citizens §b 
abroad each >ear to s'tud>, conduct Business, or visit relatives. The ^ 
U.S. Embassy and Consulates in China issued over 16,000 nonimmi- 
grant visas in Fiscaj Year 1983 and refused mau> thousands of other 
Chinese applicants who secured travel documents but failed to meet 
U.S. visa standards. Dur.ng the same 'period, over 6,000 immigrant 
visas were issued in Chiria, with 80,000 applicants on the waiting list. . 
Siiico normalization of U.S.-Chiiia relations in 1979, several hundred 
Chinese residents regarded as local' citizens b> ,thc Chinese authorities 
have presented claims of American citizenship, in nearly all cases 
whereiheir djis^^ii^^'^itation is valid, they haw been allowed to leave 
under Chinese documentation. The situation with regard to visits and 
emigration *to other countries is similar, with variatioiib related to the 
size of the country, the size of its Chinese community, and ot*her 
factors. Despite the trend toward Joqsening controls on foreign travel, 
Chintse citizens cannot go abroad as a matter of right. Ma'ny who 
apply for passports are refused, although no statistics are available. 
Chinese permitted to leave the country,, hov^ever, are allowed to 
return. 
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There is no practice in China of revoking the citizenship of 
pohtical dissidents, hi fact; the Chinese authoriticb have welcomed 
the return for pcriiumcnt residence of Chinese who had fled their" 
homeland earlier in fear of Communist rule, defectors are also wel- 
comed bcju-kTpr either brief visits or residence. An estimated seven 
miljion overseas Chinese, including pblitical opponents of the regime, 
visit the China mainland annually for business or tourism. 

Chma has provided resetf lenient t.o large numbers of refugees, ^ 
jnost of thein ethnic Chinese from Southeast Asian countries. There 
have be.en two large waves, in the earl> 1960b, when 60,000 people 
^fled Indonesia in the wake of anti-Chinese riots, and since 1977 with 
fhe resettlement of around 250,000 refugees from Vietnam and 
3J)00 from Laos. This latest flow has slowed considerably with only 
2,200 new refugees reported in the first half of 1983. There were no 
known cases of repatriation of refugees, either fq%ed or voluntary. 

. CHINA (fAIWAN) 

— — - ^ 

The Constitution provides for the freedom to change residence. Ex- 
cept for military and other restricted areas, there is general freedom 

- of internal travel in Taiwati. Emigration and private travel abroad 
have become freer since 1979. hi 1982 640,669 Taiwanese went 
abroad for tourism an 1 1 'percent increase above 1931 . After the 
Lst calendar da^ of the year in which they turn 1 5, males may not 
leave Taiwan untihcompletion of compulsory military service. Be- 
ginning m 1980, businessmen have been, permitted to travel to, and 
do business directly with, certain eastern European countries. Al- 
though travel to the PRC is officially prohibited, the/authorities over- 

. look soiiie personal and cpinmercial travel to the mainland by people 
With clear anti-Communist credentials who do not publici-de their 
travels. 

PernMSbioa to leave Taiwan ma> ^e dela'>ed.or withheld for security 
reasons, because of pending legal proceedings, or because the indi- 
viduals involved have criticized the political establishment. However, 
a number of persons Critical of the KMT have in.recent years been 
perniitted to leave Taiwan. . - - 

In gcjicral, the authorities recogiii/.e the right of repatriation of 
those Chinese holding Taiwan passports who normally f^^side in Tai- 
wan. Those isbucd ^'overseas Chinese'' passports do not automatically 
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ha\cthc right to travel to Taiwan tor pcfmaricntTcsidenLe. .In pri^icH 
plo, Taiwan will not authorize the aitr> of Chinebc between the agcb 
of 16 and 75,,c\en those who have long held Taiwan passports, jf they 
ha\eli>ed in Cpmmunist-LontroHed areas withuvthe preceding five 
years. ^ ^ . 

Since 1976 an estimated 5,183 ethnk Chinese from Vietrlam have 
•been resettled in Taiwan, and 1 ^91 2 small boat refugees haye been 
granted temporary refuge. Refugees ar^ not foreed toareturn to their 
countries of origin. . ^ ^ 

INDIA ' fs ' • 

MHlions of refugees have been admitted into India from neighboring 
countries since Indian independence in sl947.The \ast majority of 
those who vvantcd to remain have'been granted Indian^Liti^eiiship and 
integrated into the society and eeonomy, figures oil thejif numbers are 
not available, • \^ •. \ 

In Assam, migration of Hindus aiidtMushmsi'rom what is now 
Bangladesh led to the viqlenee of early 1983, As a result of the dis- 
turbances in Assam, a large number of Bengali-speakiiig people from 
Assam moved into West Bengal. West Bengal authorities report that 
over 23,000 are still in relief Lamps. Following.ethiiic disturbances in 
Sri Lanka in July, several thousand Tamils came from Sri Lanka to 
India, particularly to the state of Tamil Nadu. Several thousand , 
Afglians have entered India siiKc the Soviet invasion in 197^; Many 
have departed to other countries. Although India does not.as a rule 
formally recognize Afghans as refugees, there is no evidence of forc-^ 
ible repatriation of those who are iii India. The United Nations High 
jComniissipner for Refugees operates an office in Indja. 

Except for reiiuirements for permits to enter sensitive border areas^ 
tli^re is full freedom of movement within India for all citizen:. For- 
eign travel and emigration are without politieal restrictions, and in the 
last six years the rules for obtaining a. passport and necessary foreign, 
exchange have been liberalized and simplified. Mure than three million 
Indian citizens now live abroad. There are no speeialrestrlctions of 
movement of any sort applied to women or to other groups. 
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INDONESIA 

Movement within IndoucJa is unrestricted; although there are/exr 
ceptions. The. government reviuires permits to change residence in 
certain areas, primarily to control the further shift of population 
froir^ rural to urban locations. Since 1958 - 59, ethnic Chinese have 
been denied the Hght to live in rural areas of Java (althouglv the 
practical impact of the regulation is mitigated by the fat^t that no such 
rural area is mor.e than 15 miles from a major town). Travel to certain 
areas, including most of eastern Indonesia, requires a.speciaLperniit, 
There are albo restrictions on movement to and within East Timor, 
Formerpolitical detainees associated with the abortive 1965 coup 
attempt are required to notify authorities of travel a\va> from their 
homes. > • \^ ^ 

Citizens \vho leave the c.ountr> are guaranteed the right to return. 
Theonl> exception is ethnic piinese without citizenship. documents 
who departed Inddnesia*before 1965, 

Emigration is unrestricted except that, since the 1976 integration 
of East Timor into Indonesia, authorities have closely controlled 
emigration and repatriation of former Portuguese subjects. Despite 
agreerhents with the Australian government^nd the ICRC, up to the 
end u,f 198.2 oni>*limited numbers of East Timorese left. Indonesia 
legally. Mah> who did so had to pa> substantial bribes. IriT983, 
howevei*, officially sanctioned emigration froni East Timor increased 
rnjrkedl>. Through September, 109 persons were repatriated to 
Portugal under ICRC>iuspices, while an additional 79 persons left for 
Aubtralia undcr.a government^to-governmentTamily reunification 
program. These departures substantiall> reduced the number.pf per- 
sons who had previously indicated a desire, to leave Indonesia perma- 
nently. 

A few Indonesians remain in Communist countries where they 
chose to stay after the 1965 upheaval. The government must give 
permission for thein to return, such permission is deterniined.on a 
ease-by-case basis. 

Under its humane refugee polic>, Indonesia has given first asylum 
to over 80,000 vJndochinese refugees since 1975, In cooperation with 
the UNHCR, the Indonesian government has also provided one of the 
rcgion'i) two refugee processing centers, where liiUbchinese refugees 
from camps in Indonesia or other ilrst asylum countries are .given 
trjjning to prepare them foi permanent resettlement in other coun- 
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tries. Iiiclohcsi«\ hdb notatccptcd an> Indodiinese refugees for perma- 
nent resettlement * 

Nationals havv^/tlie riglit to travel fiieely, both witlun. Japan and abroad, 
to change their plact^ of residence, ^to einigrate, and to repatriate vol- 
-uhfarily. Natip/iality is never revoked. * . . • 

- // 

•KAMPUCHEA . 

The^Heng Samrin pegimc tries to control tightly all travel within the 
region under its control. Passes are required for internal mbveihent 
between villages. Checkpoints are ubiquitous, and bribes. as well as 
.passes are required.tp pass them, although checkpoints can often be 
dodged. A systenvof neighborhood surveillance, modeled after the 
yietnamehc system; was introduced in 198 L>iI^Ievertheless, thousands 
of Khmer continue to move around inside the country and to the Thai^ 
border to trade, look for famil> members, join the resistance. Only 
the ver> top Heng Saifirin officials travel abroad. Other Khmer seeking 
to einigrate must flee to the border. The Heng Samrin regime has 
agreed'in principle .to accept refugees back from cahips in Thailand 
but I'las not taken any so far because it has put off reaching an agree- 
ment, with tlie United Nations High Commission for Refugees on. the 
mechaiJcs of repatriation. Thousands of Khmer have returned infdr- 
.mall> to Kampuchea from the Thai border. Sixty -two thousand Khmer 
are still in holding centers iir Thailand.' 

The Khmer Rouge also tightl> control movement within their zones 
and attempt to prevent. the non-Gommunists from operating.in or 
crossing what thej consider their *'liberated^eas," The Khmer Rouge 
and the non-Gommunist groups have accepted people back from 
refugee camps in Thailand. 

KOREA (DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE.^S REPUBLIC OF) 

Intemal travel in North Korea is strictly. controlled, ^.travel pass is 
required for an> movement outside one & home village andJs granted 
only IbrTcquired official or personal-travel. This reqiiirement is 
strictly enforced. Foreign travel is limited to delegations of officials or 



;trustcdartistb and perfprmefs. Eipigration is not allowed, and few 
refugees or defectors bucceed in fleeing the\COUJitry. Retaliation 
reportedly is taken against the relatives of those few persons who 
manage to escape. Ac, cording to Freeddin House, ''riglits to travel 
internall> and extcniall> 'arL\perhapvthe rnost restricted in the world, 
tojirism is unRnown-even to Commimist countries." ^ 

North Korea encourages Korean residents overseas to repatriate to 
**the Fatherland?' Soiiie observeiis'^estiinate that, since 1959, over 
100,000 Korean residents of Japan have voluntarily repatriated to 
North 'Korea. Because Of their **corruption'' by exposure to foreign 
jntluences, i"epatr;ates are isolated from North Korean society after 
their arrival until they can be indoctrinated-and their ideologicaF 
reliab.ilityigauged. 

. No/th Korea has permitted spme overseas Korean residents to . 
return to v ^sit their relatives, and several have made repeat visits. 

KOREA (REPUBLIC OF) 

Therejs essentially complete. freedom of niovement, and freedom to 
chalige employ mciibin Korea. The government encourages a modest 
level. of emigration and does not discriminate against. prospective 
emigrants. Most people can obtain pa^ports, except for criminals or, 
in^ome.cases, persons considered politically suspect. However, a/num 
ber of dissidents, former political prisoners, and persons ;banncd!.from 
political activity have .been allowed to .travel abroad. 

A small continuing influx of Vietnamese boat refugees is adinTtted 
to first asylum in Korea. They are cared for at a camp in Pusan by., 
the Korean Red Cross until the> can be resettled abroad. Over 600 
such refugees have passed thfoiigli Korea in the last several years. 
\ ' i 

LAOS * ' , 

Lao citi^ensmust obtain permission from thS authorities forall in- 
ternal travel of an> distance and in ^11 cases when crossing provincial 
boundaries. A curfew exists in the capital and other major cities. Its 
rules change from time to time, as does its enforcement. Government 
officials have cited threats of "disorders'* created,by "reactionary'' c. 
eleme^nts as the reason for the restrictions. 

Foreign travdis permitted for officials, students in government- 
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approved programs, and some others who have access to foreign ex- 
change, in, 1983 there was a noticeable increase in the number of Lao 
permitteJ^R^l ravel abroad. Border crossing permits are available for 
those with business in Thailand. Although the Lao government has 
said that those wishing to emigrate will be allowed to sO;do, as a 
practical matter legal erhigratipn is rarely authorized Jor ethnic Lao 
and; ys/hcn it is, reportedly requires substantial bribes. Since 1975, 
.aboutCS 1,500 of the Lao have fled Laos and registered^s refugees in. 
Thailand. 

Some of those fleeing are fired upon and some killed by Lao, 
Vie.tnamese, or Thai border patrols as they- attempt to cross the 
Mekoiig River. Many Lao caught seckmgto leave illegally have been 
imprisoned, although in sonie cases they have only >bccn sent.to short 
iiTdoctrinatioii seminars and then released. 

The Lao and Thai governments have agreed to take back, on a case- 
by-case basis, those of their respective citizens who.have illeijally . 
crossed into the other country and wish to return home. From May 
1980, when agreement was readied with Thailand and the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) on a voluntary 
repatriation pjqgram, to May 1983, .2,263 Lao rqfugees.voluntarily 
returned to Laos under the auspices of the UNHCR. the Lao govern- 
ment suspended the program after May 1983, citing logistical prob- 
lems, but repatriation i*csumed in November 1983. those accepted 
for return receive several day s of political indoctrination and are then 
Feleased to return to their homes, where they are placed^under the con 
trol of village authorities, the UNHCR provides basic necessities, and 
monitors treatment aiui living conditions thereafter. Perhaps 4,000 to 
5,000 refugees huve repatriated themselves without official involve; 
ment. there appears to be no pattern of.officiarharassment dr.mal- 
treatment of these voluntary returnees. _ 

MALAYSIA 

Perso lis wishing to travel abroad nuist obtain passports, which have 
been denied in a few cases on what the government terms security 
grounds, ^hc government also restricts travel to China by ethnic 
Chinese citizens below the age of 65. 

Mvilaysia l^^iis played a key role in providing first asylum to almost 
' 190,000 Vietnamese refugees since 1975 and has cooperated fully 
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with international organizations and rcsettlemciit. Lbimtries ui 
facilitating.tlu* cv cntuar^movcinent of the refugees to those Lountries. 
^Malaysia Itself has resettled over 5,000. Khmer Mushm refugees. . 

MONGOLIA f ,1 

Until recent years, few Mongolians traveled abroad, even to the . 
Soviet Union. Foreign travel usually has been perniittctl unl> Soi 
official pui poses, but government-sponsored education abroad has 
become inwreasinglj Lomnion. With the notable exception of a.small 
^ graduate student exchange/^vvith Great Britain, the limited foreign 
travel allowed is almost exclusively to Soviet BIol countries. No 
Mongolians arc known to have requested repatriatipn to Mongolia, . , 
and thert is no known emigration from Mongolia except.that ol/ecent 
.forced eihigration of ethnie iphines^e. 

All Mongolians ov.er 16 years of age must haveMntCrnal^passports 
and must obtain permission from the SeLUrit> Bureau ,to travel vvithin 
the cuur'tr>, Attcm|)ti> to change jobs orTesidenLevniust be approved, 
by bothlthe Security Bureau, and the People's Gpntrol Organisation, 

The L978 Constitution guarantees the right "to reside in the 
territory "of the Mongolian People's Republic to foreign citizens, 
providedjthe> have ''striven for the defense of the interests of the 
working people, for national liberijtipn, and for strengthening 
peace . . Ethnic Chinese have, resided in Mongolia since the Yuan. 
Dynast> (thirteenth century, AD). As they did in the L930s, Mon^ 
golian authorities agiin j|i r!la> 1983'began the systematic expuloioh 
of Chinese nationals residing in the Mongolian People's Republic, . 
Man> of the approximately 7,000 Chinese nationals m Mongolia were 
reporteill> offered a choice betv^een resettlenient'in the barren north- 
em part of tjiic country or expulsion to China. TheMqngolian author- 
ities claimed the expellees had no formal occupation and/or did not 
abide^y Mongolian law, despite the fact many of them had been 
livijig and vvorking.in Mongolia ^ipce the 1950s, Byjate September 
J 983, over 2,000 Chinese had retj^irned to the Peoplc^s Republic of 
China, Through most oYthe biunmer, the expelleesAvere reported to 
have been stripped of their individual property by the Mongolian 
customs authorities before being allowed to cross over into China, 
Although Ulaanbaatar rejected Ch^ina's diplomatic pi-otests on ihe 
^ expulsions, the Mongolian People';^ Republic is reportedly no^\ per- 



mitting ClJinese to leave on a less onerous basis, without LO.nfiscation 
of their possessions. The expulsions are nonetheless continuing, and 
•the Mongolian authorities appear determined to expel or widely dis- 
perse the entire Chinese eonimunity, mainly concentrated in. 
Ulaanbaatar aridMts suburbs. * TT 



NEPAL . . v. ^ 

There arc no restrictionson travel within the tounfry for Nepalcse 
citizens, although several border areas have been restrictejj for :t»-avcl 
by foreigners. Vol^untary repatriation of Nepalcse citizens is not 
-hampered by government interference. Passpprtsare normally avail- 
able to virtually all applicants, Issuance, however, is hindered by slow 
processing, short validity, and cOuntr> limitations. Allegations were 
niade in past years by opppsition^meinbers that the government 
limited their traveloutside Nepaf^ During the past year an outspoken 
opposition member was given a passport for travel tojhe United 
States, despite having been previously refused, and a leader of the, 
Congress Party traveled to! Europe and the United^States^ despite his 
declared intention to-seek for^eign support for his baniied party. There 
are no known cases of fe\p<afion of citizenship for political reasons.^ 
Nepaj;has no stated refugee pblicy. In the past^it has accepted and 
a^simiialed approximately 1-2,000 Tibefan refugees and, according to 
immigration. officials, no refugee lias ever been forced to return.to 
Tibet. Today, travelers from Tib4;travel freely in both directions 
across the border. - -v" ^ 



PAKISTAN 7 S 

,In general, Pakistani citi/.ens have freedom of mpvcment, thpugh,sonie 
prominent opposition leaders were barred from entering certaiiivproy- 
inces. The government has denied passports to some pqlilicians, and 
in other cases has refused-tiierh the foreign exchange needed to 
finance their children's study abroc^d, Pakistanis emigrate freely for 
wqrkabroad..the government encourages and facilitates. this eco- 
npmicaliy advantageous practice and assists emigrants-upon their re- 
turn tp Pakistan. 

According to of llcial registration figures, between two and three 
million Afghan refugees have fled the Soviet in ision of their country 
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to Pakibtaii, coiibliluting the \vorldb Kirgcbl refugee population. Tlie 
govcrnmciit tidininbt'cri) o\cr 300 refugee ^.ainpbaiid bears nuich of 
the eobt of inlaiidlran.sportation of relief goods provided b> the 
United Natioiib High Cojnniibbionerfor Refugees, the World Food 
Program. bilaKTal donors, and sexeral voluntar> agencies. The 
go\erhnicnt tricb to make regular payments to the refugees to sup- 
plement internatiohaf donations of food: elothing. and shelter. 
Pakis'tanJias placed few restrictions on traveller emphwinent by 
refugees, although bnl> residents of official refugee villages iiiay draw 
reliefarticles. Gi^en the number of refugees and thestrains placed on 
resources, \iolence between refugees and local residents has remained 
remarkably rare. . 

PHILIPPINES 

There is freedom to change one's place ol^residence and employment. 
Emigration is genertilly permitted, but former detainees in "tempo- 
rary Release*' status need go\ernment peruiissionito leave^lhe country: 
It is generwll>,.granted but was.denied in two instances in 1983 to 
members of Ihc opposition. , . , 

A 1980Tresidential Decree pro\ides that persons coiivie.ted of 
subversion, rebelhoir. or sedition shall forfeit their rights as eitizens. 
whether sucll acts are committed inside or outside the ,couiitrj^,^nid 
that judgnieiils hia> be promujgated in absertjia. N*o instance bfen- 
foreemcnt of this dceree is kfiown. J 

As of October 1983, tlivJre were about 2,700 Indochinese refugees* 
in ffrst asylum camps in the Philippines. The Philippines continues to% 
offer asylum and to cooperate with international organizations and 
whh the foreign gu\ernments that offer permanent resettlement to 
refugees. In addition, lo prov iding first as> lum Xo boat people, the 
Philippine government, in conjunction with the United Nations High 
Commissioner, for Refugees, operates a major refugee proces.sing 
center where refugees from cainps iri both the Philippines and other . 
Southeast Asian countries are given English language training, and 
cultural orientation before, being lei^ettled elsewhere. 
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SINGAPORE 

There* ar.c no limitations on the freedom of movement within the , 
couhtr> other thaii those under the hiternalSecurity Act. This per- 
mits tJic Minister for Home Affairsjto restrict a £erson*5^ activities, 
place of residence, and travel outside pXSingap ore. All Singapqre 
^re.sidentsover the age of 13 are required to register with. the govern- 
merit, receive and carr> an identity card, and report changes of address 
within 14 da>S; Recipien'ts.of government-financed'educational bene- 
fits, who are required to sign a bond obligation to serve the govern- 
ment for a fixed period, cannot emigr:;t^ without paying the balance 
oflheirbond. 

the right of voluntary repatriation ii extended.to holders of , 
Singaporean passports. However, several hundred ethnic Chinese who 
left Singapore for China during the politically difficult .1950s and 
i 9^0s have encountered obstacles to their return. 

Refugees are granted^first asylum for 90 days in Singapore only if 
thc> have a third-country guarantee of resettlement. Between 1975 
and September l983^total of approximately 28,200 Indocninese 
r^efugees were brouglU into. Singapore in temporary asylum status. 

SRI LANKA ' . 

The Constitution guarantees every citizen "freedom of movement and 
of cho^«' \g his resilience within Sri Lanka" and "freedom to return 

. to Sr .ka." These guarantees afelionored.in practice. 
. .The iiresent government removed exit visa^requirements imposed 
by its predecw:>5or and now.pei-mits virtually unimpeded emigration 
and travel. Sri Lankans of every^etluiic grpup, both maie and female, 
have taken advantage of this policy, to seek better-paying job^broad. 
It is believed that there are over 100,000 Sri Lankans working in the 
Middle East ^ alone. 

^; Spnie tainils, predominantly young men» have traveled abrgad and 
sought refugee status or political asylum jn the United States and 
other countries, on the ground^ that t^iey are members of a persecuted 
minority. The numb"er of such applications increased after the July 
communal uoleike. Under the Constitution, the> are free to return to 
Sri Lanka at any time. 

The government is very reluctant to permit, refugees or displaced 
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persons from other countries to stay in Sri L'mLi while seeking per- 
manent residence elsewhere and generally denies bUch pensons enlr>. 

Apart from longrstanding restrlttjorispn the travel of Vietnamese . 
aliens living in Thailand, including those who have hved in Thailand 
for a generation, the onl> limitations on travel .ire restrietions on 
entr> into certain rur41 areas where insurgents are active* There are * 
no government restrictions on foreign travel or emigration, but Thai 
women and.also children under 14 must have their passport applica- 
# tions approved b> the 'l5epartmenttQf Public Welfare to prevent the 
export of.ehildren for sale and women for prostitution. 

The government has rev oked citi/.enship onl> in a handful of cases 
in rccenf^tars.* 

Sinee 1975, almost 600,000 persons from Vietnam, Uros, and 
Kampuchea ha\e fled to Thailand for refuge. Thai policy has been to 
provide assistance to them imtil the> can be repatriated or resettled 
in tlyrd countries. The current refugee population on Thai territory 
is about^40,000. In additioni about 5(),000 Vietnamese who arrived 
in Thailand before 1954 remain there. The Thai government has hot 
given asylum to new arrivals fro nv Kampuchea since c\urly 1980, but 

permits about 230,000 Kampucheans.to hve in camps along the 
border, an increase of almost 20,000 since early .1,983, Most of this 
increase appears to be a result of Khmer fleeing more repressive 
Vietnamese security oieasufcs imposed in the spring of 1983. Thailand 
has assisted international voluntarj^^ aijencies to provide food and 
medical care to Khmer in the border camps. The Thai goverr.nunt . 
permitted niore than 65,000 of these people to move temporarily into 
Thailand in the vvake of.attacks b> Vietnamese and People's Republic 
of Kampuchea forces in 1983 but the> were lequiredlo return to the . 
border after the danger had passed. Simjiarl>, Vietnamese coming 
overland via Kampuchea after April 1981 have to remain on the bor- 
der imtil the> are accepted for resettlement abroad, when they are 
allowed to transit Thailand to their new homes. 

Since early. 1980» small groups of Khmer caught tr> ing to move 
illegally from border camps into refugee camps ..isidc Thailand have 
been returned b> Thai authorities to the border ri:gion. Some Khmer 
. have volunteered to leave the refugee camps for the border, but^uch 
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movcnicnti> ended in 1983 following Vietnamese destj^uetion of-six 
border cuLampmenlb. Thai policy on refugees has beeji to promote 
voluntary i^pat fiat ion, particuhifly for the Khmer and Lio, who com- 
pjise93 percent of Thaikuurs re'agye'pbpulation.^Tnv: United f^ations 
Uigh Conimusbioner f<\r Refugees (UNHCR) and the major resettle- 
ment countries have supported this Thai policy. .About 2,260 Lao 

*hav*. leturned to their homeland under UNHCR supervision following 
bilateral thai- Lao repatriation negotiations in September M 980, How- 
ever, the Lao authorities t^uspcnded this repatriation program in May 
f983 without prov iding a reason or an expected date of resumption. 
UNHCR negotiations \vith thc^Heng Samrin. regime m Phnom Penh 
wonLCniing the repatriation of Khmer refugee.s remain stalled. The 
government of Wtnam has been unwilling to dibuuss repatriation of 
Vic tnaJnesc refuge ei> in Thailand. Few of.the huloehinese refug^tsare 
presently willii\g to return home because of fear of perse^^ution. 

To ijeduee the How. of refugees into Thailand, the Thai go\ermnent 
lUstituted a polity lii 1981 under whieh new arrivals are indefinitely ^ 
detained in au.stere wamp:> wherethey .are pro\ided only essential 

. services and not immediately allowed to apply for resettlement abroad 
As of September 30. about 28,000 refugees were living in such austere 
camps. The government deeided to permit limited resettlement from 
these^ramps in 1983. 



VIETNAM ' - * 

Government approval is required for all external tra\el. and one must 
have a*n identity uard to travel ijiternally. No one Is allow ed'to. change 
his residence or work loLjttioh without permission from the author- 
■ ities. Since public hcetirif^ uidre periodically check household occu- 
Pjintii against the oriiciaLfainily register unauthorized absences also 
subject families to 6ur\cjjlance and harassment. With few exceptions, 
only governmcent orHcialiror approved spokesmen for quasi- ' 
governmental oigani/atfons receive permission to travel abroad. 

^'A number of factors, in additioil to the generally repressive palitical 
situation. ha\e eaused a mass exodus from Vietnam since 1975. 
/Vniong them aj;e clltiuc and KTigious persecution, discrimination with 
regard to economic and educational opportunities, fear of inearcera* 
tioiiol of forced TebcMt|ement inrremote areas, and fear of conserip* 
tion to fight in Kampuchea. 
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In early :1978, the Victnamese.adoptcd a erogram to *Tagilitatc" 
-the departure of ethnic Chinese and others as refugees. The program 
was administered through :.pecial offices at the provincial level, which 
charged large Fees for exit per^iiits and passage. At its height in the 
spring of 1979, the exodus, mostly of ethnic Chinese, reached over 
40,000 a month by boat, with the '^boat.people" exposed to extreme 
hardships at sea, in many cases resulting in deaths. 

At the international conference on Vietnamese refugees held in 
Geneva in Jul> 1979, the gpvernmentannounced a moratorium on 
these refugee departures, and information from refugees who have 
left. Vietnam since then indicates that the authorities are no longer 
officially assisting such departures, (many do if sufficiently bribed) 
and are.p.unisliihg people cauglit trying to depart clandestinely. 

In May 1979, the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
reached agreenieht with the government on the legal departure of 
persons from Vietnam under^he Orderly Departure Program. The 
program started slowly with only 'slightly more, than 13,000 depart- 
ing Vietnam in the 27 months between July 1979 and October 1981. 
The. Vietnamese then expanded the program, and over 12,000 left 
in the next year. During fiscal year 1983 the number of persons de- 
parting Vietmutujnder the program increased' to 15,63 1. 

A significant number of perspns d<;parting in the Orderly Departure 
Program arc ethnic 'Chinese who consistently find it easier than ethnic 
Vietnamese to be approvcHJ offfcially for departure. Another sigpifi- . 
cant portion is composed of persons fathered by Americans in Viet- 
nam, known as ^Amerasiansr*'who luve suffered racial discrimination. 

During 1983, refugees continued tu leave Vietnam clandestinely. 
However, Hanoi and provincial radio stations havcbroadcast report.s 
of executions^or of lengthy jail sentences for organizers of failed 
escape attemp.ts; as well as punishments dealt to others implicated. 
Currently , male offenders can expect sentences ranging from three to 
fifteen y ears at hard labor depending o^i their role in the departure 
attempt while feinale offenders receive one to three months, with 
chifdless wonien often receiving longer sentences. "Reeducation 
camp" releasees who attempt flight can expect to be returned to the 
camps for an indefinite term; Properly , often induding.the means of 
livelihood, is.confiscated from those caught trying to escape, as is the 
property left behind'by;thosc vvho succeed. 

Individuals reportedly mus.t often bribe officials to be placed on 

. iro , . ... . 
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Orderly Departure Program lists. Refugees from the Mekong Delta 
liave reported that some persons have paid officials from S4,800 to 
$6,0OO1ii gold per person to be placed on tentative lisu with no 
guarantee as to when or if they would be permitted to leave. Persons 
who have applied for exit permits reportedly are subject to recurring* 
security cliccks and harassment. 

Few have returned to Vietnam after having fled the country. Those 
who fled in the immediate aftermath of the fall of South Vietnam in 
1975 and later returned were incarcerated in "reeducation camps." 
In only a few isolated cases has.Hanoi alluwed;an>onc^to repatriate' 
In recent years, in effect, those vvho emigrate lose their citizenship. 
Some who left Vietnam prior to 1975 and have acquired nationalities 
and travel documents of^ther countries have been permitted to re- 
turn to Vietnam as visitors, 

Since the occupation of .Kampuchea by Vietnam, large numbers of 
Vietnamese, p5'ssibly.^|^iian> as several hundred thousand, have been 
encouraged or assisted/by the Vietnamese authorities to settle in 

'Kampuchea. AIthou£h man> of these persons are former residents 
expelled by Kr.mpuchea's former rules, a significant number are 

-reportedly first-time settlers. 
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; CONFERENCE ON ASIA-PACIFJC IMMIGRATION 
. ^. TO THE UNITED STATES 

I September 20-25, 1984 

/ ' Jefferson Hall, Asia Room^ , ; 

I ' East-West Center, Honolulu, Hawaii 

' AGENDA 

Thursday/ ScptcmlHjr 2b* 
9;00 ;Kni. ■ Opening Session 

Lcc-Jay Clur^hairmun of Directors and Director, 

East-West Population Institute 
Conference Goals and Organizaiion-^James t. Fawcett, 

Benjamin V. Carino, and Fred Arnold 
Conference ArrangemenJs-Lcland Ghang 
9:45, a.m. Welcoming Coffee • . . 

1 0:30 a.m. C/w/r.' Fred Arnold |. 

Paper: Mary M. Kritz ^'Tlie Global Picture of Contemporary 
■ Immigration Patterns" 

ll:l5a.m. ' Discussion • .• 

1 2:00 noon Lunch 

1:30 p,ni. Chair: Benjamin V. Carino - 

Paper: Michael S. Teitelbaum "Asian Migrations and U.S.-Asia 
Relations" 

2:15 p.m. Discussion \^ 

2.30 p.m. Paper Alejandro Portcs "Contemporary Theories of Interna- 
tional Migration: A Review and Critique'' 



3:15 p.m.* Coffee 

3.30 p.m. iPanel Discussion, .GcofUcy R. Ha>es Hagen Koo, and Aslri 
Sujirke ' 

4:00 p.m. Discussion 

4:45 p.m. Group piclure taking 

Friday, September 21 -Fumchana Rudm (basement, Jefferson Hall) 

9:00 a.m. Chair: Charles A. Price . ' 

Papers: James T. Fawcet.t, Fred Arnold, and Urmil Miliocha 
•'Asian Immigration to the United States: Flows and 
Processes'' 
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Peter C. Sinithi Robert W. Gardner, and Herbert R. 
Barnnger "Asian Amcry^ans: Growth andXhangc in the 
I97ps** . ' . 

Michael J. Levin -**Pacific Islaijdefs in the United States: . 
A Demographic Pronie Bascc^^n the 1980 Census'* 

1 0:30 a.m. Discussion 

1 0:45 a;m. . Coffee ■ ' ' - 

I 1 :00 a.m. Chair: Ching-shyang Hwang . , , 

Paper: Linda W. Gordon -**Southeast Asian Refugee ^lig^ation 
to the United States" 

1 1:30 a.m. Discussion 

12:00 noon Lunch * • . 

1:15 p.m. Depart for Susannah Wesley Community Center 

2:00 p.m. C/w/>: Mary M. Kritz " ... 

Panel Discussion: Leon F. Bouvier, Michael Teitelbaum, and 
Lisa S. Roney-.*The Future of U.S. Immigration Policy" 

3:00 p.m. Chair: Lee Tanioriti 

Papers: Lucie Cheng-"The New Asian Immigrants in 
California" . ^ . 

Amefil Agbayani-**Community Impacts of Migration: 
Recent Ilokano Migration to Honolulu'' 

4.00 p.m. Panel Discussion: Sheila M. Forman, William Hushijo, and 
Robert W. Franco 

4:30 p.m. Discus.^)n 

5:30 p.m. Depart for no-host dinner 

,Saturday,'Septcmber 22 - ' 

9:00 a.m. Chair: Lucie Cheng 

Paper: Inon F. Bouvier and Anthony J. Agresta -*'The Asian- 
Pacific Islander Population of the United States" 

9:30 a.m. Discussion • 

10:00 a.m. Coffee 

10:15 a.m. C/w/r.' Teresa A. Sullivan 

Sending Cauntry'Perspectives:.East Asia ' 

Vapers: Illsoo Kim- 'Kofean Emigration Connections to 
Urban America: A Structural Analysis of Premigration 
Factors in South Korea'* 

0 
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Jung KeunKim-**Thc trends and Policies of Korean 
Emigration" . 

Ching-shyang.Hwang> **Taiwan: Tlic Policy Meaning of 
Nonreturiiingiy.S.-educated Students and Scholars**' 

PaulG.K. Kw6ng-*The 1997 Question and Emigration 
Problems in Hong Kong** 

11:30 a.iji. Discussion , , 

12:00 noon - Lunch 

1:30 p.m. Ch^ir: Cordon F. De Jong T 

Sending Country Perspectives: Southeast and South Asia 
PffpersrRlcardo C. Abad and Elizabeth U, Eviota-**ReprO' 
ducing Development Inequalities: Some Effects of 
Philippine Emigration to the United States** ^ 

Teofilo I. Marcelo-"Emigration Policies and Domestic 
Development Coals of the Government of the PhiHppines 
Affecting EmigratioVuo the United Stales** 

AjitKumafDaagupta- "Review of Data Sources Concern, 
ing Emigration from India.tb the United States** 

Urmil Minocha-**lndian Immigrants in the United States, 
Demographic Trends, Economic Assimilation in the Host 
Society, and Impact on the Sending Society** 

Ramesh Narayanaswami:-"Indian Immigration to the 
United States- Socioeconomic Consequences and Imp t 
on lndia*s Economic Development*' ^ . 

R efugee Sending Countries and First Asyliim Receiving 
Cw«f/-/es.\Richard A. Engelhardt Jr.,and Astri Suhrke 

3; 15 p.m. Discussion 

3:30 p.m. Coffee 

3:45 p.m. , CMr: Pertr N.D. Pirie 

Sending Country Perspectives: Tlie Pacific 

Paper: :M\u Connell- "Paradise Left? Polynesian Voyagers 
in the Modern World** . 
4 I.S p.m. Discussants: I, Te*o Fairbairn ami Ceoffrey R. Hayes 

4.4S.p.m. A Regional Perspe».tivc on Sending Countr,y Issues- Jerrold W, 
Huguet ^ ' ' • 

Sunday, September 23 , 
, - Free Day , 
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Monday, September 24 

9:00:a.ni: .C/w/r.'r^ng Kcun Kini 

Paper: Daniel B. Lcvinc "Accounting for Immigration: The, 
- " State of the Art** 

9:30 a-fn. , . DiscussahtrSmwucl Bdum 

9:45 a.m. » Discussion 

10:15 a.m. Coffee , \ . 

10:30 a,m. C/w/r: Ricardo G. Abad 

Paper: Teresa A. Sullivan -**Spccial Studies of hnmigranls: A 
Comparison of Work on Asian and Hispanic Imniigrantsjto 
tiie United States'' ' , . 

11 :00 a.m. Discussant: Gordon F. be Jong 

IJ: 15 a.m. < Discussion 

-IJ:45 a.mj Lunch 

1:15 p.m. . C/w/r: >Ramesh Narayahaswami 

A Uemative Destinatiom for A sm-Pacific Ernigran ts 

Pflpm: Daniel kubat -"Canada arid Immigration of Asian 
l^Iationals: Development of an Immigration Policy" 

Charles A. Price -**Asian-Pacific Immigrants in Australia" 

Andrew D. trlin-"New Zealand: An Alternative Destination 
' f(JTr Asian and Pacific Immigrants" 

2:45 p.m. Discussion '/, 

3:15 p.m. Coffee 

3:30 p,.m. C/w/r.v James^T. Fawcett , . 

Working Groups on Research and Policy Issues 

Group A: Assessment of! Gains and Losses to the Sending 
Country 

Discussion Leaders: Benjamin y. Carina and James <T, 
Fawcett ^ . 

Group B.. Assessment of Cains and. Losses to Immigrants and 
the Receiving Country 

Discussion Leaders: Ricardo G, Abad and Victor G. Nee 
Group C. Implementation and Effectiveness of U.S. Immigra- 
tion Policy 

Discussion Leaders; Fred Arnold/Ellen P. Kraly, and Lisa S. 
•Roney ' '* . « . ; 

Tuesday, Septcmbcr/Tv • ' . * 

9.00 a.m. Continuation of workmg gr^updiscussio*.^ and prepration of 
* groiip reports 
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12:00 noon^ . LuncK 

i:3d p.m. - Cliair: Samuel Baum ^ 
'Group Ai'Rcport/and Discussion ^ 
Group B: Report and Discussion 
Group C: Repbri and Discussion 

3:00 p.m. Concluding Remarks 



LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 



CONFERENCE COORDINATORS 



James T: l-awcett 
Research Associate • 
Hast-Wcsi Population Institute 
liast-YVcM Center 
1 777 EasttWcst Roat) 
Honolulu, llaw'aii 96848 



Bei\jamin V.'Carijlo 
Professor 

School .of Urbari and Regional Plahninu 
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and Research I'eliow 

l:ast-West Population Institute 
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1777 East-West .Road 
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Research Associate 

Bast-West Population institute 

Fust-West Center 

1777 l>ast-West Road ^. 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96848 



\PARTICIPANTS 



Ric;u7io(;.~Abail 
Chair 

Dcpartinentpf Sociology and Anthrupulu^y 
Ateheo de Manila University 
Post dlTice Box 154 
Manila, 2801, Philippines 

' Amefil Agbayani 
Director 

Operation Manong 
University of Hawaii 
KaM-West Rc)iid4, Dl 
Honolulu. HaWiiii 96822 



Herbert R. Barringer 
' Professor / ' , 
^ epar t m e n t o f Socio lo^y i 
University of Hawaii 
Portcus 238 
2424 Maile Way 
Honolulu Hawaii 96B22 

Samuel Baum 
Chief 

Center for ihtcrnationai Research 
Bureau of.ihe Census 
.US. Departrrient of Coninicrce 
Washington, D.C 20233 
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Leon Bouvicf 
Senior Research Associate 
Population Reference Bureau, Inc. 
22l3'MSirect,.N.W. 
Washington. D.C 20037 

Lucie Cheng * 
Professor and Director 
Asian American Studies-Center 
University bfCalifornia at Los Angclcs 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
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Senior Lecturer 
Depart ment of Geography 
UnivcBity of Sydney 
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New South Wales 2006, Australia 

WiUiam K. Cummings 
, Research l\ello\y / 
Oft ice of Student Affairs and Open Grdnts « 
East-West Center 
1777 East-West Road 
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Ajit Kumar Dasgupta 

Advisor (Economics) ^ 

Institute of Applied Manpower Research 

Indraprastlia Estate / 

New Delhi 11 0002, j^naia 

Gordon F. De Jong ' 

Professor of Sociology ahd Dirertor 

Population Issues Research Center 

Pennsylvania State University 

22 BurroWs Building . 

Urpmsity Park. Pennsylvania 16802 

Richard A. Eng'elhardt, Jr. 
Resettlement Officer 

United (Nations High Conimisston for. Refugees 
Post OfUcc Box 2-1212 R^jadamncrn , 
Bangkok, Thailand 

Hlizubeth U. Eviota 
PIvD. Candidate ' 
Graduatb Program in Sociology 
Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 « 

1. Tc'o 1-airbairn 
Research Associate 
Pacific Islands Development Progrnm 
East-West Center 
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Sheila M;l:orman 
ProgramDire^tor ^ 
Mental, Health Association of Hawaii 
' ^200 North Vineyard Bdulevard 
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Robert W. V\^Xi^6 
Department pj Curriculum and Instruction 
College of Educatiori 
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Robert W.-.Gardher 
Research Associate 
East-West Popubtion Institute 
East-West Center 
177 7; East-West Road 
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Linda W.Gordon 

Chief Statistician 

OlTice of Refugee Resettlement 

U.S. Department of Health and Human 

• Services 
330 C Street, S.W. 
Switzer Building, Room 1229 
Washington. D.C 20201 

Geoffrey R. Haves^ 

Migration Specialist 

South Pacific Commission 
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William Hoshljo 
^Director 
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Administrative Services . 
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THE EAST WESr CENTER is a publL, nonprofit educational insUtution w 
international bvard of governors. Some Z,O00 research fellows, gra|uai;c students, 
and professionals in business and government each >car work with, ^iie;, Gehter^s 
international staff in cooperative study, training, and rcscardi. They.examinc 
major issues related to population, resources and devclopmeni, the envuonmcnti 
culture, and cornmunication in Asia, the Pacific, and the United States. The 
Center was established in'19*60 by. the U.S. Congress, which provides principal 
funding. Sup j5ort Also comes from more than 20 Asian and Pacific governments, 
as well as private agencies and corporations. 

Situated on*21 acres adjacent to the University of Hawaii's Manoa jCampus, 
the Center's facilities include a 30(>room office building housing research s\,nd 
adminbtrative offices for an international staff of 250, three residence halls for 
participants, and a conferenwc center with meeting rooms equipped to provide 
simultaneous translation and a complete range of audiovisual services. 

THE EAST WEST POPULATION INSTITUTE, established as a unit of the East-West 
Center in 1969, cafriesLOut niMltidisciplinary research, training, and related 
activities in the field of population,,pldcing cniphasis'on economic, social, 
psychological, and environmental aspects of population problems m Asu, the 
Pacific, and the United States. 
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